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‘Biitorial. 


MR. SATORI Kato, of Tokio, Japan 
has been a welcome visitor at UNITY 
office this week. He isa gentleman 
of culture and is in thorough sym- 
pathy with the Unitarian movement. 
We hope he will be seen and heard at 
Saratoga. He dreams of a /vee 
Church of Japan, as some of us do of 
an American Church. If this is to be 
realized it must be through the efforts 


of native workers. Let their hands 
be upheld. 


A WRITER in the Congregationalist 
discussing ‘‘ A Few Points in Minor 
Morals,’’ condemns the lax methods 
employed in many of the smaller 
duties of life, and the entire contra- 
diction in principle they often show 
when compared to the motives gov- 
erning affairs of more consequence. 
He speaks of the wrath of the man, 
who suffering from some dishonesty 
from a railroad corporation, openly 
declared his intention to ‘‘ get even”’ 
with them, 7. ¢., to repay a wrong suf- 
fered by a wrong done. Healso calls 
to mind the partisan zeal shown in 
many public meetings, often of a re- 
ligious character, to impose on the 
rights of the minority, to force a vote 
and declare the result unanimous, 
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railroad, the wittinieiens ssianliagie 
eagerness, with which a passenger will 
avail himself of the conductor’s over- 
sight, to save himself a nickel or a 
dime ; and the carelessness with which 
letters of recommendation are given, 
supply other illustrations of his text. 
He speaks with still sounder truth and 
clearer insight, however, when at the 
close he declares there are no minor 
sins, that these mentioned and all 
their kind are downright offenses, 
small but potent in the destruction of 
manly honor and integrity. There are 
degrees in the results of wrong-doing, 
one bad action is more or less harmful 
than another, but the continually 
ramifying influence of even the small- 
est misdemeanor is impossible to esti- 
mate. 


OCTAVE THANET, in the A//antic for 
September, writes: ‘“‘Numerically the 
Methodists are in the van of all the 
denominations, especially among the 
negroes, although hard pressed by the 
Baptists. Of late years the Episco- 
palians and the Roman Catholics 
have made a marked impression on 
the African imagination. In Little 
Rock there is a flourishing colored 
chapel with a vested choir, and very 
droll it is to hear one black mite after 
another plead with the organist: 
Please, Miss Susie, cayn’t I tote de 
cross? Another little African—but 
this story has nothing to do with the 
subject; it is simply thrown in, as it 
were, to encourage the patient reader-— 
rushed to the house of the rector of 
Fort Smith and frantically rang the 
bell until he appeared; then gasped 
‘Oh, Mist’ D , Miz M , she’s 
dead, and she say for you and Miz 
D-— come over thereright straight.’ ’’ 


MAny false and illogical as well as 
as true things, are said, in these days 
of intellectual emancipation, about 
the use and worth of authority. There 
is 760 age or condition of mental 
‘yrowth in which the principle of au- 
thority, justly conceived and em- 
ployed, has not its place. The mis- 
takes history shows, in this respect, 
and which man has suffered from so 
seriously, spring from its unworthy 
bestowal. Rightly conceived and be- 
stowed it arouses only the spirit of 
obedience which is a necessary factor 
in all social life, its most important 
integrating force. The principle of 
loyalty is as necessary to the welfare 
of the state, the home or any form of 
organized life as that of liberty. 
Lucretia Mott reached the solution 
of the problem very nearly in her wise, 
sententious utterance: ‘‘ Truth for 
authority, not authority for truth.’’ 
The patriot, Mazzini, has as true, if 
somewhat more extended word on the 
same subject, when he says, ‘‘ Author- 
ity is sacred when it is neither the 
corpse of a dead authority, nor a lie 
assuming its name, but intrusted with 
and able to fulfill the mission of repre- 
senting and developing the moral 
principle of the epoch ; and the eter- 
nal problem of this world is—not the 
destruction of authority, but the 
search after, and substitution of, a 
new authority for such authorities as 
are false or extinct.’ 


AMONG the many notices of Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr’s ‘‘ Life and Letters 
of Robert Browning ’* which we have 
seen, none has seemed to us to state 


when it is clearly nothing of the kind. 
The use of uncanceled tickets on a 


more closely the real merits and weak- 


tributed to the Dia/ a Anna B. Mc- 
Mahan. She praises Mrs. Orr’s work 
for its good taste, the arrangement of 
matter and the amount of new infor- 
mation she is able to furnish the reader; 
but she thinks, as does Mr. Chadwick 
in the Christian Register, that the 
complete life of Browning is yet to be 
written, one that shall be equally sat- 
isfactory from the critical and _ bio- 
graphical point of view. ‘‘ What we 
miss in Mrs. Orr,’’ says Mrs. Mce- 
Mahan, ‘‘is the trained literary sense, a 
sense which would have led her to set 
her central figure in the life of the 
times in which he lived, and to show 
how he acted on these and was acted 
upon by them.’ This is especially 
necessary, she adds, for any adequate 
conception of his religious poems: 


It should have been the task of a bio- 
grapher to show not only that the longest 
of the poems in ‘‘ Dramatis Persone,’’ ‘‘A 
Death in the Desert,’’ is Browning’s contri- 
bution to the Renan controversy,—a fact 
generally recognized,—but also that the 
volume as a whole takes its type from the 
prevailing temper of the time. ‘‘ Gold 
Hair,’’ the story of the girl miser, is used as 
an opportunity to utter his own convictions: 


‘ The candid incline to surmise of late 
That the Christian faith may be false, 
For our ‘ Essays and Reviews’ debate 
Begins to tell on the public mind, 
And Colenso’s words have weight. 


I find: 


‘*T still, to suppose it true, for my part 
See reasons and reasons; this, to begin : 
‘Tis the faith that launched point-blank her dart 
At the head ofa lie—taught Original Sin, 
The Corruption of Man’s Heart.’’ 
‘‘Caliban’’ is another instance—a poem, 
probably thé only one in literature, dealing 
with the inner workings of an acute but 
half-savage mind, laboring like the rest of 
us to construct a Deity after its own pattern. 
It might be labeled as the poetical counter- 
part of Herbert Spencer’s essay on ‘‘ The 
Use of Anthropomorphism.”’ 


THE possibility of the return of 
Rev. Brooke Herford to England, in 
response to an invitation to the charge 


of Rosslyn Hill Unitarian church, 
Hampstead, London, is a subject of 
interest to the Unitarian body at 


large, here and across theocean. Mr. 
Herford has made a distinct place for 
himself in his work in this country, 
and has become a potent factor in the 
liberal religious life of Boston, build- 
ing up the old Channing church toa 
new era of popular influence and pros- 
perity, and extending his labors to 
Cambridge, as one of the preachers at 
at Harvard University. In the letter 
which Mr. Herford publishes in the 
Register, showing the reasons which 
appear against and in favor of an ac- 
ceptance of this invitation the Amer- 
ican reader will find much food for 
thought in the special claim his En- 
glish brethren of the fold have on him, 
not by the fact that they are his com- 
patriots only, but for the reason that 
in England Unitarians are not only 
heretics but ‘‘dissenters, with ail the 
social stigma that word conveys.’’ 
Mr. Herford speaks on this point with 
a tenderness and loyalty that does 
him the greatest credit. Whether he 
goes or stays he will continue to do 
faithful, energetic work in the cause 
of that liberal Christianity to which 
he is so sincerely attached. 


WE are in receipt of a communica- 
tion from a member of the council of 
the National Conference, protesting 
against what he considers an unfair 
inference in our editorial of last week 
in regard to the omission of the usual 
report of the Western Conference in 
the programme of the coming session 
at Saratoga. He says, ‘‘It was in- 


nesses of the work than the review con- 
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here, and be given as much time as 
usual,’’ but he also says in another 
connection, ‘‘ We ask from all sugges- 
tions rather than reports.’’ This is 
just as we understand it and what we 
regret. Our comment was based upon 
a letter not now at hand, from the 
secretary of the National Conference, 
in which the above distinction was 
clearly drawn. In our judgment, and 
as we think past experience demon- 
strates, reports of work actually done, 
and of formulated plans, prove the 
best basis for conference deliberations, 
and the most inspiring to the dele- 
gates in attendance. The W. U. C. 
has something to report of interest to 
the Unitarians of America, and which 
ought to be brought before them, as 
things accomplished within the last 
two years. The completion of the 
Parker Memorial Fund, and the rais- 
ing of $25,000 as a permanent En- 
dowment Fund, together with the 
maintenance of the various activities 
at the Chicago Headquarters, are 
facts which necessarily enter into the 
history of American Unitarianism. 
The fact that some of the churches in 
the West have not co-operated in this 
work, does not make it less significant 
or important ; no more than would the 
fact that some Massachusetts churches 
have failed to co-operate with the A. 
U. A. lessen the right of that organi- 
zation to report itself. We trust that 
some representative of the W. u, <. 
will make the ‘‘suggestions’’ asked 
for, but we still think many will miss 
the extended and always welcome re- 
port from that field represented by the 
a: wa & 


The ‘‘ Unitarian Review.” 

One of the important matters for 
the consideration of the coming Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference at Sarato- 
gO promises to be the question of 
‘“What to do with the Unztarian Re- 
view.’’ This is the monthly organ of 
Unitarian scholarship, which for many 
years has had to be heavily subsidized 
by the A. U. A. The Review is the 
indirect descendant of the Axaminer 
of twenty and more years ago. That 
quarterly was the organ of Unitarian 
students at a time when the Unitarians 
held largely a monopoly upon a certain 
kind of scholarship concerning Biblical 
and other theological questions. There 
are those among us who have never 
ceased to pine for the lost glory of that 
periodical, and who wait the com- 
ing of another ‘‘organ’’ that will be 
as conspicuous a leader of thought, 
as marked a vehicle of advanced cul- 
ture and scholarly investigation as 
that was in itstime. We are loath to 
believe that the age of scholarship 
and the line of prophetic thinkers have 
died out ; but it is a patent fact that 
all attempts to revive the conspicuous 
standard of excellence which that 
paper maintained seem to go unre- 
warded. Instead of being depressed 
by this fact, we are inclined to think 
that it is a most hopeful and encour- 
aging indication that what was once, 
at most, the exclusive prerogative of a 
small sect, has become the common 
wealth of many denominations, the aim 
of many high-class periodicals, and a 
characteristic feature of the unde- 
nominational and, technically speak- 
ing, the non-religious press. The 
time has gone by, we believe, when 


tended for the W. U. C. to come in 


the advanced and clearest scholarship — a 
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of the age, will have to seek, or will 
consent to find utterance under any 
denominational or sectarian name. 
The Unitarian word which is now 
offered to the world finds a more 
abundant publication in the pages of 
the forum, the Avena, the North 
American, the Review of Reviews, not 
to speak of the more solid and elabo- 
rately equipped quarterlies and month- 
lies published on the other side of the 
water. In viewof this consideration, 
we have little interest in the move- 
ment to establish a ‘‘ scholarly re- 
view,’’ that will in some way or 
another carry the Unitarian trade- 
mark or suggest the Unitarian bound- 
ary. Just as sure as we insist on the 
one, we lose the other. Scholars who 
have something valuable and fresh to 
Say upon questions of the Bible, relig- 
ious history, Christianity, evolution, 
or the practical philanthropies, do not 
have to go begging forahearing. They 
take their wares into the open mar- 
ket and find a sale for the same in pro- 
portion to their excellence. So we are 
willing tolet the last remnant and relic 
of the splendid Axaminer, to which 
all those whose intellectual life among 
Unitarians dates back twenty years, 
are much indebted, disappear, not in 
defeat, but in triumph. it is not death, 
but translation. We suspect that if 
the matter was closely tested, all the 
specifically denominational or theolog- 
ical reviews that twenty-five years ago 
commanded the attention of students, 
have greatly declined in their thought- 
holding power, and have lost their 
prerogative as the mouthpiece of 
specialized learning, while on the other 
hand,the secular publishing houses and 
the unecclesiastical and secular organs 
of thought have become very much 
more potent, in shaping public senti- 
ment and in moulding popular 
thought. There is more and not less 
interest in the study of Biblical and 
spiritual questions. There is so much 
interest now, where then there was so 
little, that the publishers who go into 
the business for the sake of making 
money, find it profitable to deal in 
such material. So we think the 
wisest thing the Unitarians at Sarato- 
ga can do next week is to let the work 
of publishing Reviews and sustaining 
Magazines be left to those who find it 
profitable so to do, and let the money 
that would be necessary to sustain 
such ventures, go irto the sustaining 
of men who will take the printed 
word, add to it the incalculable plus 
quantity represented by the human 
voice. Let the scholar’s thought be 
accentuated by the prophet’s earnest- 
ness, the emphasis of the human per- 
sonality, and then Unitarianism will 
become more potent and better under- 
stood. Let our missionary agencies 
be invested chiefly in men, and in the 
distribution of such printed words as 
reflect and augment the men and 
women that.carry our banners, and are 
trying to unite individuals in the 
bonds of religious fellowship, on the 
high leveis of human helpfulness and 
holy endeavor. 


The Leper on the Ash-Heap. 


Outside and inside the book of Job 
isaconundrum. No Bible book has 
so laughed at.the critics trying to 
trace its origin and purpose; and still 
it waits, the Mona Lisa of the Bible 
gallery, to fascinate, delight and baffle 
every one who comes. Here is an- 
other reverent study of the book as 
one of the great poems of the world’s 
literature.* First comes an introduc- 
tion of more than a hundred pages to 
decide its central theme, its right to 
class among the “‘ epics’’ of the Soul, 
its probable date and authorship, and 
to describe it part by part with run 
ning comment. Then the poem itself 
is given in new translation, arranged 
in sections—‘‘ short swallow flights of 


*The Epic of the Inner Life,—Being .the Book of 
Job. EP apa F, Genung. Boston: Houghton, 
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‘“* God is just.’’ 


song,’’ like ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ and 
equipped with ample notes. This ar- 
rangement and the spirited transla- 
tion— we are no judge of its accuracy— 
and the abruptand springing punctu- 
ation, take out many tangles for the 
reader. But care and reverence can 
unmake as well as make a teacher. 
Mr. Genung is no verbal commenta- 
tor, ‘but he uses blackboard and 
pointer too much to bring little mean- 
ings out, while his enthusiasm reads 
large meanings in. 

He sees to the poem’s heart, how- 
ever. Job, he holds, is no mere rec- 
ord of an old debate about the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why do the righteous suffer ?’’ 
but the story of a soul’s experience. 
It is the picture of a righteous sufferer 
clinging to his loyalty through all the 
unearned torture God inflicts. The 
Satan’s sneer is, ‘‘ Doth Job serve 
God for naught ?’’ And Job’s history 
proves there zs a righteousness which 
is not work done for reward. The 
man’s faithfulness, and not the pvo 
and con of argument that bring that 
faithfulness to light, is the poem’s 
central theme. So far Mr. Genung 
seems about right. But when he 
spiritualized Job’s longing to vindi- 
cate his innocence against God's de- 
cree into a longing to realize God’s 
presence in his soul, and when he 
calls the poem an ‘‘ Epic’’ of the Inner 
Life, meaning thereby that itis a kind 
of ancient ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ then 
we feel that he is reading noble mean- 
ings in. In his stormy voyage of 
doubt Job makes certain ‘‘ radiant 
landing-places of faith, one after an- 
other,’’ we are told,—notably, the con- 
ception of immortality, and the con- 
viction of a Heavenly Advocate, this 
last giving the poem a messianic 
touch. But the reference to immor- 
tality is so slight and doubtful that 
there are critics who call it none at all, 
and the Advocate to whom Job appeals 
is evidently God himself,—none other. 
Moreover, the passage of a soul from 
faith to faith takes time, an ‘‘ epic 
of the inner life’’ takes living; a Pil- 
grim’s Progress is not made in the 
course of a half-hour’s debate ! 

To one reading and re-reading, and 
trying to untwist his own preconcep- 
tions, the book yields this result : 

(1) Job nowhere speaks of a future 
life, where all will be set right : rather 
the other way,—he wishes there were 
one, but there is not. 

(2) Job nowhere says that he be- 
lieves that God is good through all 
his woe: rather the other way,—he 
says, God prospers the wicked often 
and makes the righteous suffer. 

(3) But the one thing he is sure 
of is that he himself is innocent; that 
the woe has come upon an upright 
man; and that, at last somewhere, 
somewhen, God himself who has in- 
flicted it, and who now will neither 
speak nor listen, must wzdicate him 
as upright, and will. 

(4) God offers no excuse, no ex- 
planation ; he simply quells Job into 
silence by his array of wonders in 
creation and in providence. And Job 
submits, and asks no more, and re- 
pents of having spoken. 

(5) Then God approves of Job, 
and disapproves of the ‘‘friends’’ 
who have all the time been clamoring, 
Job has spurned their 
doctrine that suffering is a proof of 
sin and prosperity of virtue; he has 
affirmed against them to the very last 
his righteousness ; and he has never 
called God just. ‘That He is the Al- 
mighty, the Inscrutable, they have 
vied in saying,—but Job has never 
called God just. And God is honest 
enough to approve and exalt the man 
who rightfully denied His righteous- 
ness. 

This is the poem that is called one 
of the greatest in all literature. It 
may be that there are several noble 
poems, six at least, four short ones 
and two long, imbedded in it,—but 
one must lay aside established rever- 


ences and look towards the established 
blasphemies to see its greatness truly. 
It may be that, but the greatness does 
not lie in any light it throws on the 
mysteries of Providence or on the 
majesty of the characterof God. Let 
us be honest, too. What are we to 
think of this Jehovah who consents to 
torture ‘‘a perfect and an upright 
man,’’ simply to /es¢ his faithfulness ? 
It is not Zeus torturing Prometheus 
for having blessed mankind ; butis he 
better? For Zeus had at least a rebel 
in Prometheus, and in Job Jehovah 
had asaint. Job, not Jehovah, is the 
sublime figure of the book,—Job 
standing fast in his integrity and ap- 
pealing from Jehovah unjust to Jeho- 
vah just. The grandeur of the poem 
lies in the heroic Vo to God uttered 
by the leper on the ash-heap. 

Upon the mystery of the distribu- 
tion of suffering among men, the 
poem throws no light. Like Plato’s 
‘* Pheedo,’’ the famous old world de- 
bate upon the other mystery, Immor- 
tality, Job holds disappointment for , 
the modern reader. The friends’ doc- 
trine just referred to, that God uplifts 
the good and fells the sinner surely 
here on earth, was the Hebrew ortho- 
doxy of the day. It expected Provi- 
dence to work its issues out within the 
small plot of each individual’s life- 
time. This doctrine the poet over- 
throws by Job the fact, Job the illus- 
tration of the contrary. But the poor 
fellow with all his seeking can not find, 
nor does the Almighty from the whirl- 
wind offer any other solution of the 
problem. Job gives it up as insolu- 


ble: ‘‘Ilam small, I will speak no 
more.’’ And the Almighty means he 
should! That is the outcome of the 


long debate and the theophany. 
Besides that ancient Hebrew theory, 
three other well-known answers to 
problems have been ventured. They 
might be called the Christian, the 
Greek and the modernanswers. The 
Christian answer—but all religions 
share it—is that, where justice fails 
on earth, God rewards the good and 
punishes the bad hereafter. It is the 
theory of the two times. But this 
assumes the future, and it does not 
explain why the recompenses get so 
mixed here. The Greeks answer, 
that of Socrates and the great Stoics, 
given too by Jesus and by Paul and 
probably by all the spiritual chiefs of 
man, is ‘‘ Serve God, and your sou/ 
shall prosper, however much your 
body suffer.’’ Itis the theory of the 
two selves,—the spirit living in a 
world of spirit’s laws, and the body 
living under matter’s necessities and 
laws. ‘‘No evilcan befall a righteous 
man, whether he be alive or dead,’’ 
said Socrates, counting the body 
nothing. And the Greeks began to 
see the why of those lower necessities 
and laws. The modern answer sees 
partial truth in each of the three ear- 
lier answers, but. its own emphasis is 
this: Mankind is bound together; 
men are liberal members of each 
other: social life is inevitable to, be- 
cause creator of, the individual life; 
and inevitable to the social life, its 
central law and essence, is vicarious- 
ness, by which prosperity and suffer- 
ing, dooms and salvations, both are 
shared in endless inter-radiations. 
The explanation is not new. In 
many times and places hints of it 
emerge. It came,.and in more than 
one form, even to the Hebrew mind, 
contradicting its short line theory of 
Providence. It gleamed in old Isa- 
iah’s famous chapter (lili), on which 
the Christian doctrine of Vicarious 
Atonement so firmly based itself. 
That doctrine has been the concrete 
object-lesson to teach mankind the 
universal law. To modern thoughts 
the gleam has grown a dawn, the 
glimpse a mighty vision. This an- 
swer to some extent explains the 
mystery why the righteous suffer and 
the wicked prosper. And therefore, 
where the explanation seems to fail, 
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trust in the eternal goodness is eas- 
ier than it was| of old, and the ash- 
heaps of the world’s misery—they are 
all around us still—are brighter than 
they were when Job, the leper, sat on 
one of them. W. C.G. 


Men and Things. 


It is said that two-thirds of the applicants 
for admission to West Point and Annapolis 
are rejected because of the cigarette habit 
and its results. 


Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S personal 
memoirs of her husband, under the title of 
‘‘Mr. Beecher as I Knew Him,’’ will begin 
in the October issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


M. RENAN writes from Brittany that he is 
at work on the fourth volume of his ‘‘ His- 
toire du Peuple d’Israel,’’ which is making 
rapid progress. It will be finished , before 
next December. 


THE American Academy of Political and 
Social Science has lately issued its first 
handbook, which contains the constitution, 
names of officers, report of the executive 
committee for the first year, and a complete 
list of its entire membership to date of pub- 
lication. There are in all 1,978 members, 
gathered from every state in the union, and 
from foreign countries. 


AN alarm has been raised in London over 
the condition of the famous Raphael car- 
toons at South Kensington, said to be 
suffering from the effects of the sooty atmos - 
phere. These works do not belong to the 
nation, but to the crown, and a committee 
has been formed, with Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton at the head, to decide upon the advis- 
ability of sending them back to Hampton 
Court. Chemical experts will test and report 
on the character of the pigments which 
Raphael used, and no definite decision will 
be reached until their verdict has been given. 


THE New York 7716une relates how Prof. 
Shaler of Harvard took a party of students 
down to Marblehead on a geological survey 
awhile ago. His own bold stride and the 
‘‘sporty ’’ appearance of the students at- 
tracted the attention of a street urchin, who 
yelled out: ‘‘ Get on to de niagara & 
The alarm spread like wild-fire ; and, reach- 
ing the earsof the police, a hot pursuit was 
instituted. The prize-fighters were located 
after a hard chase. Explanations followed, 
and a sensation for Marblehead was spoiled. 


THE Universalist tells a story of Lady 
Macdonald, wife of the late premier of Can- 
ada, who wasan abstainer. Another lady of 
high position met her at dinner one day, and 
was surprised to see that she took no wine, 
and at length asked: ‘‘Did you not set 
out wine when you entertained the Marquis 
of Lorne?’ ‘‘ Never !’’ was the prompt re- 
ply. ‘* But did you not feel that you must 
apologize?’ ‘‘Certainly not; wine is not a 
natural beverage, and so should rather come 
in than go out with apology.’’ This answer 
and that example led the other lady to be- 
come an abstainer also. 


CONCERNING Mr. Lowell’s absent-minded- 
ness the Boston Advertiser says that when 
he was editor of Zhe Atlantic he not infre- 
quently would put MSS. into his pocket 
with the intention of reading them at his 
leisure, carry them home—and forget all 
about them. Authors were constantly in- 
quiring about articles which they had re- 
quested to be returned if unaccepted, and of 
which they could get no, tidings after re- 
peatedly addressing the editor on the sub- 
ject. Often the articles would be discovered 
in an overcoat that had been worn the pre- 
vious winter, and quite as often they would 
not be discovered in an overcoat that had 
been worn the previous winter, and quite as 
often they would not be discovered at all. 


THE Chicago Standard tells the following: 
In a recent London book sale was a copy of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Maud’”’ containing ‘‘The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,’’ with the fol- 
lowing autograph letter of 1875 from the 
poet inserted: ‘‘I can not attend your ban- 
quet, but I inclose 45 to defray some of 
its expenses, or to be distributed, as you 
may think it fit, among the most indigent 
of the survivors of that glorious charge 
(at Balaklava); a blunder it may have been, 
but one for which England should be grate- 
ful, having learned thereby that her soldiers 
are the bravest and most obedient under 
the sun.”’ 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was Felipa Munnis 
Perestrelle, daughter of an able captain of 
Prince Henry Portugal, called the ‘‘ Naviga- 
tor.’”’ He married her in 1471. His father- 
in-law’s charts, globes, etc., helped to ma- 
ture his plans of discovery. Diego, who 
accompanied his father on the occasion 
when they were reduced to such straits that 
Columbus begged at the monastery of La 
Rabida for bread and water for the child, 
was the only issue of this marriage. This 
wife died in 1483 or thereabout. He next 
married Beatriz Enriquez, at Cordova in 
1487. She was the mother of his second son, 
Fernande Columbus, who in time became | 
his father’s biographer. 
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An Impromptu. 


A stupid little bat 
Goes blundering by, 

He knows not how to live 
Nor dares to die ; 

Fit comrades we, in truth, 
The bat and I. 


At that poor broken wing 
Needs must I sigh. 

You thought that wings perhaps 
Were meant to fly ! 

We make such sad mistakes, 
The bat and I. 


O, blind-eyed little thing, 
I dare not try 

To help you in your plight : 
We soared too high, 

And now must bear our fate, 
The bat and I. 


No flight for such as we 
Beneath free sky ; 
But broken wings and hearts 
May by-and-by, 
In some undreaming place 
Forgotten lie. 
EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN. 


The Oxford. Movement.* 


We may be sure that, whatever fur- 
ther contributions to the history of the 
Oxford movement may yet appear, and 
however admirably all the contribu- 
tions may yet be summed up into a per- 
fect whole, nothing of part or whole, 
of contribution or of final summing up, 
will be in a finer spirit than Dean 
Church’s book, or will give to the Ox- 
ford movement a more lofty and ideal 
interpretation. He was one of the 
younger men affected by the move- 
ment on the ground at Oxford, and, 
though among these were Clough, 
the Mozleys, Pattison and Anthony 
Froude, and other spirits of renown, 
no one of them was of a finer quality 
than he. ‘Thetestimony of Mark Pat- 
tison, in whose composition there was 
much more of gall than honey, and 
who could draw freely on the bitter 
part in commenting on his enemies and 
friends, is that there was nothing in 
Dean Church that was not lovable. 
Nevertheless he had—as who has not? 
the defects of his qualities. So genial, 
so kindly, they, in a measure, disqual- 
ified him for judging fairly where his 
sympathies were warm and deep, and 
then, too,these chapters were the prod- 
ucts of his retrospective meditation in 
1884 and 1885, only five years before his 
death, when more than fifty years had 
separated him from the events which 
he describes; every one of the fifty 
weaving about them a veil of poetry, a 
glamour of romance, that prevented 
him from seeing them and describing 
exactly as they were. It would be 
folly then for any one to take this 
book alone as a history of the Oxford 
movement. Dr. Martineau has been 
recently quoted by Dr. Allen (Unzta- 
rian Review, August, 1891) as saying, 
‘‘’The book very sensibly relieves the 
somewhat oppressive one-sidedness of 
Dr. Edwin Abbott’s and F. W. New- 
man’s volumes upon the late Cardi- 
nal.’’ But while to take either of 
those volumes alone as the measure of 
Cardinal Newman would be a great 
mistake, it would be a greater one to 
take Dean Church’s without compar- 
ing it with them and much beside on 
the matter, notably the Cardinal’s own 
correspondence and the _ sidelights 
thrown by the Lives of Bishop Wil- 
berforce and Archbishop Tait. F. W. 
Newman’s railing accusation against 
his brother, that he was long and con- 
sciously a Roman Catholic believer 
and working to make others so while 
pretending to be an Anglican, can not 
I think be justified by any careful 
examination of Cardinal Newman’s 
writings in the order of their appear- 
ance, and in connection with the order 
of events, and together with his cor- 
respondence up to 1845. But the 


*The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years—1 33-1845. 
By R. W. Church, M.A., D. C. L., sometime Dean of 


St. Paul’s and Fellow of ‘Oriel Colle e, Oxford. Mac- 
millan & Co., London and New York : 1891. 
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brother has, nevertheless, furnished 
us with many ugly facts that must be 
reckoned with and which have a dam- 
aging effect on the highly idealized 
conceptions of the Cardinal which 
have been paving the way for his 
canonization ever since his death, only 
continuing and exaggerating a process 
which had begun before he died, and 
which he must have regarded with a 
satisfaction very similar to that of St. 
Simeon Stylites in the crowd who 
came to pay him homage at his pillar’s 
foot. 

As for Dr. E. A. Abbott's ‘‘ Philo- 
mythus’’ it impresses me as altogether 
the most valuable contribution we 
have yet had to a right understanding 
of Cardinal Newman’s logic of belief 
and the abominably sophistical opera- 
tion of his ecclesiastical mind. When 
I read in UNITY, a short time since, 
Mr. Salter’s generous tribute to the 
ethical import of Newman, I could not 
help feeling that it should be qualified 
by Dr. Abbott’s arraignment of his 
logic of belief, wherein his ethics of 
the intellect is shown to be as defect- 
ive and depraved as his ethics of the 
appetites and passions is searching 
and profound. So many of all sects 
and denominations have, from first to 
last, been bedeviled- by Newman’s 
‘‘ Grammar of [unconsciously dishon- 
est and conveniently credulous] As- 
sent,’’ that no better service could be 
done us than is done by Dr. Abbott in 
the punishing force which he rains 
down on the object of his critical con- 
demnation. And yet the essence of it 
all can be found in a few sentences of 
Dr. Martineau’s essay upon Coleridge, 
Newman, and Carlyle. 

But to return to Dean Church’s 
‘‘Oxford Movement.’’ We have had 
at least three other histories of that 
movement which are more entertain- 
ing than the present. They are T. 
Mozley’s ‘‘ Reminiscences’’ and the 
‘* Life of William George Ward,’’ by 
his son Wilfrid, and last but not least 
the Cardinal’s ‘‘ Apologia pro Vita 
Sua.’’ But if Dean Church’s book is 
not so entertaining as these it is more 
serene and just and catholic than any 
one ofthem. He tells the story of the 
movement with the liveliest sympathy 
and his sympathies keep company 
with Newman so far upon his way to 
Rome that the wonder is that he did 
not go with him. To this it may be 
said that, without going to Rome, be- 
fore he died he got about everything 
the Tractarians wanted in the En- 
glish Church. This is often said but 
itis absurd. The doctrines and ob- 
servances of which the ‘Tractarians 
were enamored have indeed found a 
nest for themselves in the English 
Church—but zo/ as the sole and char- 
acteristic doctrines of the English 
Church to the exclusion of all others. 
That Liberalism which Newman hated 
and despised finds equal if not larger 
tolerance, and the Erastian principle 
of ecclesiastical subjection to the state, 
which to Newman and his set was ab- 
solutely intolerable, was never more 
completely master of the field. 

We have first an admirable chapter 
on the Church as it was before the Ox- 
ford Movement which originated in the 
need of some new life to counteract the 
destructive energies that issued in the 
Reform Bill. Chapters follow on 
Keble and Froude, both couched in 
terms of lofty admiration. In the 
case of Keble this is no surprise, 
though that advice of his to Arnold— 
to preach the Trinity, as if he believed 
it in order that he might—always 
plagues the memory; but Dean 
Church’s temper is so different from 
Hurrell Froude’s that a more judicial 
tone was to be expected from him. 
Something in Froude’s personality 
must have made large amends for the 
silly, arrogant, and conceited tone of 
his journals and his letters. In him 
as in William George Ward there was 
a jarring note of unreality which con- 
tinually recurred. Some of the less 


known helpers of the Movement are | of men—in confidence that the more 


characterized with generous apprecia- 


thoroughly human hearts and con- 


tion, and next we have chapters on | sciences are trusted, the more com- 
the Tracts and the Tractarians, and | pletely will trust be justified. 


others upon the progressive phases of 
the Movement leading up to ‘ Tract 
g0,’’ and the clamor which it raised 
and the defeats which followed. There 
are two chapters on William George 
Ward and his ‘“‘ Ideal of a Christian 
Church,’’ and they admit one to a bet- 
ter understanding of the man and his 
work than one can get from the inter- 
esting life of him his son had written. 
Ward and Oakeley were the gallant 
Hotspurs who pushed Newman on to 
the ‘*Tract 90’’ business and hastened 
his submission to the Church of Rome. 
It is an interesting fact which comes 
out in the recent life of Archbishop 
Tait, that the young liberal, Arthur 
Stanley, wrote the eloquent conclu- 
sion of Ward’s speech when his de- 
grees were canceled at Oxford and 
he was formally degraded. 

This was on February 13, 1845, 
eight months before Newman made 
his submission, and this day, Dean 
Church observes, ‘‘ was not only the 
final defeat and conclusion of the first 
stage of the movement; it was the 
birthday of the modern liberalism 
of Oxford.’’ Nowhere does Dean 
Church’s intellectual breadth and 
sympathy shine out more sweetly than 
in his characterization of this new 
liberalism in comparison with that 
which had preceded it. In the same 
spirit are his mentions of Dr. Arnold. 
Indeed his book throughout is a de- 
vout and noble exercise of theological 
amenity. Those who have only con- 
temptfor High Church Anglicanscould 
not do better than to read it carefully. 
I have seldom read a book that has 
more deeply impressed me with the 
transcendency of culture and character 
to any special creed. 

In conclusion, we have a chapter 
summing up the main results that 
followed the catastrophe of 1845. 
Dean Church makes very clear the 
reasons which permitted him, while 
sympathizing with Newman so largely 
in thought and feeling, to remain an 
Anglican. These reasons were entirely 
positive, an appeal to history and facts 
from the most brilliant logic and the 
most persuasive rhetoric of the time, 
to show that ‘‘the English church 
was after all, as well worth living in 
and fighting for as any other.’’ Such 
a life-work in her and for her as that 
of the late Dean of St. Paul’s has 
made her worthier in no small degree 
of the highest hopes which can be 
cherished for her by her faithful sons. 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Unitarian Independency. 


Every Unitarian speaks for him- 
self and for himself alone. Iam the 
the mouthpiece of no organization. I 
can not be ‘‘brought to book’’ by any 
authority on earth for any word I 
utter, however wild and foolish it may 
be. I am no more amenable toa 
‘‘Unitarian Association’’ than I am 
to a presbytery or a general assembly, 
a lord bishop or a court of arches, a 
general council of Christendom or a 
NE i a 

Strictly speaking, what is popularly 
known as a ‘‘Unitarian Church’’ is a 
church in which ‘‘Unitarians’’ can 
and do meet for worship, but in which 
no legal obligations exist to check or 
forbid the free pursuit of truth. Our 
history illustrates our principle. . . 
If ourx children can finda better relig- 
ion, the temples in which their 
fathers worship to-day, shall still be 
a: See 

I am not unfrequently asked how 
we manage to prevent those with 
whom we may have no sympathy 
from coming and taking possession of 
our churches. Simply—by not at- 
tempting to ‘‘manage’’ the matter at 
all; by excluding no one we fling our- 
selves upon the hearts and consciences 


| 
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As with our Trust Deeds \and our 
church membership, so is it with our 
ministry. The college in which a 


large proportion of our students are 
educated has for its motto these words: 


| 


‘‘ The College adheres to its original 
principle of freely imparting theo- 
logical knowledge, without insisting 
on the adoption of particular theologi- 
cal doctrines.’’ ;, 

Neither have we established a cen- 
tral organization with authority to in- 
terfere with the independent action of 
any church. The “British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association’’ as simply 
an association of individuals inter- 
ested in its purposes, and it has 
neither power, nor do its managers 
show any inclination to control the 
affairs of our congregations. . 

No creed within the scope of the 
wit of man to devise can permanently 
secure uniformity of belief. Human 
words are susceptible of a hundred 
meanings—even when employed by the 
severest lawvers in Acts of Parliament 
—still more completely do they fail to 
convey one distinct thought and one 
distinct thought only, when used for 
defining the infinite truthof God. A 
coach-and-four may be driven through 
an Act of Parliament—but a little child 
can ask a question which will bring 
to confusion the meaning of the strict- 
est creed. ... 

To the Unitarian nobleness of char- 
acter outweighs in worth all other con- 
siderations whatever. A man may 
be a heathen, or a Jew, or Christian ; 
a Confucian, a Buddhist, a Mahom- 
metan, or what not; he may be a 
Catholic or a protestant of any sect ; 
he may be a sceptic and a doubter ; 
nay, he may more than question, he 
may declare that he sees no reason for 
believing in any religion at all,—and 
yet, if he be an honest man and strive 
to do his duty towards his fellow 
creatures, he is, in the faith I cherish 
in my heart of hearts, an accepted 
saint of God. 


(HRev.) Henry W. Crosskey. 
Birmingham, England. 
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Shuych Yoon Pulpit. 


The Six Years’ Course. 


I. The Religion of Egypt. 
By REV. JOHN C. LEARNED. 


Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria 
the work of my hands, and Israel mine in- 
heritance.—/satah vix: 25. 


King Solomon is made to say that 
“there is no new thing under the 
sun.’’ ‘That which hath been is 
that which shall be ; and that which 
hath been done is that which shall be 
done.’’ These sayings may naturally 
enough come to mind as one reads the 
records of Egyptian history, and par- 
ticularly in thinking of the ancient 
Egyptian religion. 

But King Solomon is supposed to 
have uttered these reflections out of a 
state of satiety and weariness which 
made him sick of the world and sick 
of himself. The language may be 
used in a better sense. ‘‘ Nothing 
new under the sun,’’—it is one way 
of asserting the doctrine of immortal- 
ity. Nothing dies. What we see 
about us, though it seem to be the 
product of our own time, of this very 
hour, is really old as creation ; is but 
the efflorescence of causes that lie hid- 
den in the eternal past ; is but a repe- 
tition in this portion of time and space 
of forms elsewhere conceived, and per- 
haps realized in some remote an- 
tiquity. All we cando 1s to re-dis- 
cover and re-embody, under the 
changed conditions of our time, the 
primal laws and ever living forces of 
God and the world. All we can do, 
is to make new applications of the 
old eternal truths, of the four cardi- 
nal virtues, of the plain and simple 
duties, which made the first stages. of 
civilization possible among men. 

Egypt is so old that it seems in vain 
to look to any other nation for the ori- 
gin of its language, its customs, its 
monuments or its religion. Little 
progress has been made in the efforts 
to trace its civilization to any other 
land. Rather does it Seem more 
probable that other lands have bor- 
rowed from the empire of the Nile. 
Wherever the human race had its ori- 
gin—and the later researches point to 
Europe rather than to Asia —here cer- 
tainly man first made his mark and 
left records of his life; here he first 
told what he thought, and did some- 
thing to testify to future ages of the 
greatness of his powers. Hence 
Egypt has been rightly called ‘‘ the 
cradle of civilizations ;’’- and the ex- 
tent of its achievements has given it 
the name of ‘‘ the world’s university.’’ 

We think of the Hebrew nation as 
very old; and of the Bible asa very 
ancient book. But these seem young 
when we look at the Egyptian rec- 
ords and monuments. Long before 
the Flood, long before man was made, 
according to the Hebrew chronology, 
Egypt was a powerful civilization. 
Menes, the first of the historic kings, 
who has been called the George Wash- 
ington of the Nile, lived at least as 
long ago as 4,000 B. C.; perhaps 
longer ago than 5,000 B.C. Renouf 
says that 3,000 B. C., a mighty mon- 
archy existed inEgypt. It hadaciv- 
ilization of wealth and splendor, not 
inferior to that of Europe in the last 
century. 

We have nothing from Chaldean 
annals—from the banks of the Eu- 
phrates—so old. Egypt was ina state 
of decay when our knowledge of Mes- 
opotamia begins. The Vedas were 
not yet written for a thousand years 
when the Egyptians were covering 
the walls of their temples with in- 
scriptions, or laying away books of 
papyrus in their pyramids and tombs. 
As yet no Greek knew his letters, the 
ballads of Homer were all unsung. 
And long before the decalogue of Mo- 
ses was written, rules of life and con- 
duct were promulgated among the 
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Egyptians, which seem to cover all 
the Christian virtues. 

When Herodotus went to Egypt he 
described the people as the most re- 
ligious of all races of men, in fact, 
pious toexcess: Piety, in its numer- 
ous forms seemed a great part of life. 
The modern scholar, Rougé, says that 
‘‘the first characteristic of the re- 
ligion is the unity of God, most ener- 
getically expressed.’’ God is de- 
scribed as the one only being, living 
in truth; who made all things, from 
whom millions of creatures proceed. 
Says the famous Papyrus at Turin: 
‘‘T, Almighty God, am the maker of 
heaven and of earth, and of all be- 


ings. When I open my eyes there is 
light; when I close them there is 
darkness. I am yesterday, I am to- 


day, Iam to-morrow.’’ And the re- 
sponse is: ‘‘Qh let us give glory to 
the Eternal, tothe God who has raised 
up the sky, who hath made gods and 
men, and all their generations who 
hath made all lands and couutries, and 
the great sea, in the name of ‘ Letthe 
earth be.’ ”’ 

The Egyptian was filled with the 
passion of worship. Every day, al- 
most every hour ofevery day, had this 
special religious ceremony. ‘‘ Thus 
sacrifice was offered continually, and 
the voice of prayer, however imper- 
fect or misdirected, was never silent.’’ 
(Rev. James Dodds. ) 

Yet, perhaps, no belief so filled 
their minds as the doctrine of immor- 
tality. King or working man, rich or 
poor, almost as soon as he found him- 
self in this world, began to make pre- 
parations for going out of it—began 
to build his sepulchre, or at least to 
lay aside some portion of his means to 
secure rights of burial and prayers 
when his earthly life was over. The 
great pyramids of Gizeh, rising high 
out of the sea of yellow sand along the 
Nile, are but tombs. Life here was 
looked upon as a transient resting 
place, a moment of preparation. The 
dead were spoken of as the really living, 
having entered into.** everlasting life.”’ 
In fact the great business of earthly 
existence was, aside from pious rites, 
getting ready to bedecently or magnif- 
icently buried. The soul was not done 
with the body when the breath ceased ; 
so it had to be carefully embalmed for 
the soul’s future use. It would at 
least revisit it from time to time; 
would, perhaps, again inhabit it in 
some far-off future. But no soul per- 
ished; and when the man died, he 
must stand before the judgment seat 
of God, to give account of, his life, of 
the deeds done in the body. A great 
book is then opened in the presence 
of the jury of forty-two, and according 
to the answers given will the dead 
man’s name go upon the page of 
the justified or condemned. Osiris, 
by tar the most interesting of the 
Egyptian deities, passes final sen- 
tence. Ifthe man’s good deeds out- 
weigh the requisite measure of justice 
and truth placed in the opposite scale 
of the balance, he is immediately 
borne by pure spirits to the pools of 
peace, to the starry heavens, to the 
dwelling-place of God. But if the 
soul is found unworthy to enter the 
abodes of the blessed, then for three 
thousand years it must suffer, endur- 
ing discipline in the shape of unclean 
animals which are avoided and de- 
spised by men. Afterwards it may 
have a new trial on the earth, either 
resuming once more the old body 
which has been reserved for it, or as a 
child again, entering into a new hu- 
man body. 

Right here, in connection with this 
judgment of the dead, which is so 
fully set forth in the marvellous ‘‘ Fu- 
neral Ritual’’ or ‘‘ Book of the Dead,”’ 
we come upon the moral precepts of 
the Egyptian law. Says M. Chabas, 
‘* None of the Christian virtues is for- 
gotten in the Egyptian code ; piety, 
charity, gentleness, self-command in 
word and action,.chastity, the protec- 
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tion of the weak, benevolence towards 
the humble, deference to superiors, 
respect for property in its minutest 
details all is expressed there, 
and in extremely good language.”’ 
This is the way in which a dead 
man seeks to justify himself on the 
judgment day, and by which if no one 
bears witness against him he may 
hope to win the favorable sentence of 
Osiris. ‘* Not a little child did I in- 
jure, not a widow did I oppress, not 
a herdsman did I ill-treat. There was 
no beggar in my days. No one 
starved in my time. And when the 


the lands of the province, feeding its 
inhabitants and providing food. There 
was no starving person in it, and I 
made the widow as though she pos. 
sessed a husband.’’ Another said: 
‘‘T have taken pleasure in speaking 
the truth. Though great, I have 
acted asif I had been a little one.’’ 
Another: ‘‘I was bread to the hun- 
gry, water to the thirsty, clothes to 
the naked, a rétuge to him that was 
in want; that which I did to him, 
the great God hath done to me.”’ 
Again : ‘‘I have not been idle. I have 
not murdered. I have defrauded none, 
nor borne false witness. I have not 
robbed the dead, nor committed adul- 
tery. I have not kept milk from 
sucklings, nor caught the sacred birds. 
Brugsch cites this inscription from a 
tomb in upper Egypt: ‘‘ He loved his 
father, he honored his mother, he 
loved his brethren, and never went 
from his home in bad temper. He 
never preferred the great man to the 
low one.’’ A Pharaoh’s tomb in 
Thebes had this written on it: ‘‘I 
lived in truth and fed my soul with 
justice. What I did to men was done 
in peace, and how I loved God, God 
and my heart well knew. I have 
been a help to the needy. I honored 
the gods with sacrifices and the dead 
with offerings.’’ 

It should not be overlooked that 
the position of woman in Egypt was 
higher than in any other ancient na- 
Husband and wife are repeat- 
edly represented as occupying posi- 
tions of equality. Women sat upon 
the throne, officiated in the temples, 
offered sacrifices to the gods. The 
author of the St. Giles lecture on the 
religion of Egypt, wrote: ‘‘ Nowhere 
except in Christian lands has woman 
ever possessed so much freedom or ex- 
ercised so strong an influence in 
domestic and national life as in ancient 
Egypt.” 

Scholars are constantly making 
additions to our knowledge of Egyp- 
tian civilization. Hardly any limits 
can be set to it since the discovery 
of the key to the* Rosetta Stone by 
Champallion. Every year adds new 
papyri and new inscriptions to the 
collections.. Some of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s recent ‘‘ finds’’ pertaining to 
Hellenistic Egypt, are most remark- 
able. 

While this religion ran to seed in a 
most complicated system of divinities, 
animal worship and ritual observ- 
ances, yet it is probable that it con- 
tains ‘‘ more scintillations of truth,’’ 
more doctrines and precepts which 
still command the religious reverence 
of men than all other ancient faiths. 
Undoubtedly many of the errors of 
modern theology have been inherited 
from the people of the Nile valley. 
Indeed, it would be hard to name any 
usage, rite or belief, true or false, 
which we find fixed in the systems of 
the Christian faith, that may not be 
traced to or find its parallel in the 
customs of those. who carved the 
sphinxes or knelt in the aisles of Kar- 
nak and Denderah. The very robes 
of the Roman Catholic priests are 


patterned after the robes of the priests | 


of Egypt, who ministered in temples 
already gray with centuries before the 
Hebrew Moses could have floated in 
his basket of bulrushes on the flood 


of the Nile. In Isis and Horus we 


years of famine came, I ploughed all. 


see the Madonna and the child wor. 
shipped in Egypt thousands of years 
before Mary of Nazareth was mother 
of Jesus. ‘‘Iam,’’ or ‘‘I am that [| 
ain,’’ was a common utterance of an 
Egyptian god to express his eternal 
and incomprehensible nature. No 


moral precept of the Ten Command- 


ments or the Jewish law, but can be 
found written in the more ancient 
‘* Book of the Dead ’’ or on the cham- 
bers of burial. The marriage ring is 
from Egypt; and candles burned in 
the offices of worship. Purgatory 
and prayers and offerings for the dead 
were a part of their religion, and the 
resurrection of the body. If mono- 
theism was clearly a form of that 
faith and sung in hymns five thousand 
years ago, so was .monolatry, and 
tritheism and polytheism. Triads and 
a trinity were variously composed. 
Salvation was secured by all the 
schemes now in use; by ritual, by 
magical words, by symbols, by medi- 
ation and sacrifice, by asceticism, 
and by personal righteousness. God 
was a spirit; he lived ‘‘in all that 
which is good and pure;’’ yet he 
was manifested in nature, in the mil- 
lion varieties of life, and in the 
changes of earth and sky. There 
was a hell and a ‘‘ second death ’’ for 
the wicked ; and an impersonation of 
evil called Set or Typhon, who lurked 
for the souls of men. Sometimes he 
went about in the shape of a black 
boar, but the crocodile was his son. 
Then the Egyptians had cherubim, a 
scapegoat, a sacred ark, and an angel 
of death. 

And yet because so many of these 
beliefs and customs still exist which 
men held and practiced.so long ago, 
is no reason for wailing over our lot. 
It shows that the fruits of human 
thought and effort are not so transient 
as some suppose. Nothing is lost or 
can perish that has any good in it. 
And if something that we call false 
and evil continue longer than we wish 
they did, possibly they only wait for 
our greater fidelity to truth and right, 
to disappear. We firmly believe that 
the false doctrines of religion are even 
in our generation losing hold upon the 
people ; and we also believe that the 
pure moral precepts which we find 
written on papyrus, or buried with 
mummies so long ago, have now a far 
wider and better application than was 
possible among the ancient Egyptians. 
We have not their architecture or 
monuments,—never surpassed except 
by Greece ; but we are certairily free 
from many of theirsuperstitions. Had 
the Egyptians preserved intact their 
sublime conception of one good God, 
spiritual and ever-present, instead of 
of losing him at length in numberless 
grotesque symbols and images, split- 
ting up this supreme divinity into 
into many lesser divinities and into 
animal forms; had they worshiped 
less and practiced more; had they 
spent less time in dreaming about 
death, in speculating about the con- 
ditions of the life to come, and de- 
voted themselves more wisely to the 
work of the life which now is, their 
Civilization might have lasted till our 
day, and there would have been some- 
thing left besides crumbling monu- 
ments of stone in a wilderness of 
sand. 

Some of us no longer wear, to say 
nothing of putting our trust in, amu- 
lets and charms. Most of us are 
above paying pious honors toa beetle 
or stork, or worshiping an onion or 
a cat. The best moral principles can 
gain no complete acceptance or ration - 
al hold in any life where the super- 
stitions of faith may swoop down at 
any moment to confuse the mind and 
make conduct capricious and uncer- 
tain. Indeed, the rational life re- 
quires first of all, that the elements 
of whim and fantastic dread which 
are the very ground of false religion, 
shall be eliminated. ‘Then the law of 
ethics may have full recognition—the 
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law that no wicked act can be justified, 
and no duty can be put by ; that no 
good thing is failure and no evil 
thing success,—whether in this world 
or in the world to come. Then, right, 
seen Clearly enough in a particular in- 
stance, expounds to a general princi- 
ple, and the whole course of action 
may be subjected to its sway. 
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The Rights of Women and the Sexual Relations. 
An Address toan Unknown Lady Reader. By Karl 
Heinzen. Boston, Mass.: Benj. R. Tucker, Pub- 
lisher, 1891. : 


This treatise originally appeared in Ger- 
man in 1852, and again in an expanded form 
in 1875, and now comes to usin an English 
translation from the pen of Mrs. Emma 
Heller Schumm. There is in it much to ad- 
mire. Our author went none too far in his 
plea for the emancipation of woman, and 
he is entitled to praise for his plainness in 
dealing with subjects which a perverted 
sense of modesty would pass over in silence. 
Prudery is impiety, the fig-leaf has been the 
foe of virtue. Instead of covering the face 
in shame one should rather bare the head in 
reverence, at the thought of that supreme 
act of creation by which the current of life 
is enabled to leap from parent to child. To 
share the responsibility of bringing into the 
world a fresh human soul is to come into 
most intimate partnership with the Eternal. 
It was no mere sensualism that led to the 
worship of Priapus. Probably the cross 
would not have secured and retained so 
paramount a place asa Christian symbol, 
had not its use been deeply rooted in the 
phallicism of the earlier faiths. Indeed the 
enormity of licentiousness consists in the 
fact that it would invade the very Holy of 
Holies, and prostitute to mere self-seeking 
satisfaction the sanctuary of the Most High. 
Our author did well to speak freely on this 
sacred theme. But we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to add that he gave us in the main an 
unwholesome book. Wedoubt human so- 
ciety being as bad as he pictured it. At any 
rate it would be interesting to know how in 
the absence of statistics accessible to the rest 
of us, he found out that almost every man is 
a tere embodiment of lecherous caprice. 
The conception of history, too, is utterly in- 
consistent with the role of a reformer, Hein- 
zen never tired of condemning religion as 
the creation of a self-seeking priestcraft, and 
the rest of our social institutions did not fare 
much better at his hands. But if human 
nature has been so radically depraved in the 
past, how can one at any rate who does not 
believe in the possibility of supernatural in- 
tervention expect anything better from the 
same sort of human nature in the future? 
One of the most valuable fruits of the doc- 
trine of evolution is its hint of a soul of 
good in things evil. But our most serious 
objection lies against the system of Free- 
love which Heinzen would substitute for 
marriage as it exists to-day. We heartily 
agree that much formal marriage is thor- 
oughly adulterous. The essential thing in 
holy wedlock is not the consent of the state 
or the approval of the priest. Itis the pure 

purpose and mutua) devotion of husband 
and wife. And we have no more sympathy 
than had our author with external coercion. 
What God hath put asunder let no man join 
together. But we shall not mend matters 
by introducing .a system of surrender to va- 
grant impulses uncontrolled by a deep sense 
of duty. Spontaneous affection is of service 
in cementing a true marriage. But more 
important still is a solemn acceptance of the 
obligation to deliberately crucify, if need be, 
the caprice of the hour, and so far as possi- 
ble live together in mutual self-denying re- 
gard. That sort of nature worship which 
consists in the deification of impulse would 
be a sorry substitute even for our present 
servility to the conventional, with all its un- 
loveliness. H. D. M. 


Politics and Property: or Phronocracy. 
promise between Democracy and Plutocracy. By Slack 
Worthington. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Chicago: A.C, McClurg & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Com- 


The zazve assumption of the name Phro- 
nocracy (government by intellect) for his 
own theory of politics affords some prepara- 
tion for the singular assortment of whimsi- 
cal theories which this author sets forth. 
Like his predecessors who have advocated 
compromise on questions of right and 
wrong, he pleases neither party while of- 
fending both. Plutocracy in the person of 
the Chicago 7ridune has bitterly attacked 
Mr. Worthington’s scheme of a cumulative 
tax on large holdings of property, which to 
our mind is about the most rational idea in 
the book. On the other hand his proposi- 
tion to limit suffrage to men owning prop- 
erty to the amount of $500 seemis to us to be 
a backward step that would inevitably lead 
to further reactionary measures, besides 
tending to create an oppressed and discon- 
tented class, always ripe for armed revolu- 
tion. It is hardly surprising that the 
author also advocates the revival of the 


York: G. W. Dillingham. 
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whipping-post. Altogether, ‘‘ Phronoc- 
racy’’ is not likely to evoke an enthusiastic 
band of followers. Cc. H. K. 


Miss Worden’s Hero.” By H. B. Salisbury. New 
Paper, 25 cents. 


A novel of daring conception and of no 
small literary power. It starts with a real- 
istic picture of to-day’s social status and city 
life in America. Then comes the story of a 
vain attempt at revolution and the banish- 
ment of the hero toa penal colony on the 
Russian plan in Alaska. Thirty years pass 
and the social revolution is scoumaptiebed 
We are introduced to a regenerated state 
much like that of ‘‘Looking Backward”’ 
with the military element mitigated. The 
book is inspiring, and we should be ashamed 
to say over-lightly that it is too good to be 
true. 


Periodicals. 


THE second number of University aten- 
sion opens with an article on ‘‘The Prospects 


of University Extension in England,’ by 
Michael E. Sadler, of Oxford. ‘‘Secondary 


’ 


education,’’ says this writer, ‘‘which with us 
is all at sixes and sevens, will have to be re- 
organized before the public takes seriously 
in hand the no less important task of per- 
manently establishing higher education for 
adults. In the meantime we are in the 
ridiculous position of spending millions of 
money ona too clerkly kind of elementary 
education, without taking any trouble to 
see that the children keep up even the in- 
terest in book learning after they leave 
school.’’ E. L. Head of Philadelphia writes 
on ‘‘American Women and University Ex- 
tension,’’ showing how women have in En- 
gland and this country been first and most 
eager to profit by this new means of popu- 
lar instruction. The two following articles, 
‘*Extension Teaching at Brown University”’ 
and ‘*‘Teachers and University Extension,”’ 
are unsigned. The publishers of this new and 
useful magazine would, we feel sure, confer 
a favor on their readers if, after the usual 
custom, they would publish names of writ- 
ers with titles of essays, in the table of con- 
tents. The magazine promisesto grow in 
merit and interest. 


THE Unttarian Review for the current 
month opens with a review written by 
William Everett of Rev. William Reed 
Huntingdon’s collection of ‘Bohlen Lect- 
ures’’ for 1891, published by Scribner’s Sons. 
The “Bohlen Lectures’’ are, we are told, an 
avowed copy on the general plan of the 
‘‘Bampton Lectures’’ at Oxford, and might 
be defined as ‘‘ Lectures in Defense of the 
Christian Religion as Understood by the 
Protestant Episcopal church of the United 
States.’’ George R. Matthews contributes 
some ‘‘Notes on Buddhism at Home.” 
Nicholas P. Gilman writes on ‘‘The Higher 
Individualism’’ in opposition to some of the 
socialistic "theories of the day. The editor 
contributes a ‘‘Reminiscence’’ of anti-slavery 
times and writes of ‘The Coming Confer- 
ence’’ and of the dead poet, Lowell. 
Concerning the discussion on the establish- 
ment of a new liberal journal, which is to 
occupy a prominent place on the programme 
at Saratoga, he speaks with approval of the 
general plan, but thinks such a publication 
should be hampered by no ostensible de- 
nominational support and that the only 
body competent to take charge of it is the 
theological faculty at Harvard. 


THE Queries Magazine for September is 
filled with the customary number of short, 
bright, readable articles, with the depart- 
ments of Notes and News.and the Question 
Department filled with usual items of inter- 
est. In an article on the ‘‘Evolution of the 
Lord’s Prayer in English ’’ we find the fol- 
lowing version as spoken by our distant 
ancestor in Wycliffe’s time, 1380: Oure fadir 
that art in hevenes, halewid be thi name. 
Thi kyngdoom come to. Be thi wille don in 
erthe as in hevene, Gyveto us this dai oure 
breed over othir substaunce. And forgyve 
to us oure dettis as we forgyven to oure 
dettouris. And lede us not in to tempta- 
ctoun. But delyvere us fro yvel. Amen. 


LITTLE by little, the picture of American 
life in its less familiar aspects is being drawn 
by our novelists. Mr. Charles Humphrey 
Roberts is the latest of the artists to whose 
united efforts the complete work will at 
some future time be due, and his scenes are 
found in the river counties of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio before the war, as the title, ‘‘Down 
the O-hi-o,’’ sufficiently indicates. The 
Quaker settlements along the river, and, in- 
cidently, the operations of the Underground 
Railway, constitute his theme, and about it 
he has woven a simple but interesting narra- 
tive, abounding in strong situations and ad- 
mirable bits of descriptive local color.— 7he 
Dial. 


ON the top floor of one of the tallest build- 
ings in upper New York toils an old man, 


who has probably written more poetry than 
any other man now living. His business 
is that of writing the ‘‘poetic’’ mottoes 
which one finds in the cheap candies of the 
ears in the busi- 
ness, is over sixty years of age, and has ac- 
He has built fourteen 


day. He has been twenty 


cumulated a fortune. 
city and country houses. 
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Church organs a specialty. . Catalogue free. . See the 
A child can 


play. . Equal in tune and power to a $3,000 pipe organ 
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Mozart organ with Electric Attachment. 


at one-fifth the cost. It has no equal. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Can be selected from our | 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- | 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


Perry & Martin, 


84 La Salle St., Room 516, Chicago, 
Loan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates, 
ELLEN A. MARTIN, Attorney. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People. 


Interesting, entertaining gnd instructive, with an 
aim and purpose to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Whydo we not 
increase the price totwo dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the means of ALL the me All intelligent 
people are not wealthy, but intelligence isa glorious 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 
versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
“ Chicago, Ill 


“NEWS FROM NOWHERE:” 


324 Dearborn St.. 


LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Make easily $2a day. Write for par- 


ticulars. Address Being a System of 
BARKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, VO LU N TARY S O “e LAL] S M 
. Atlanta, Ga, ’ 


By WM. MORRIS, 


POET, AGITATOR AND ‘SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Written in eee to Bellamy’s Scheme 
of Compulsory Socialism. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


Address, . 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO., 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 


The finest - ality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Scheols, ete. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and ces. 
BUCKEYE L FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnali.O 


Two sample ies BOOK BREVIEW sent 
free on receipt of 1c. stamp. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Rates from the Bireld. 


Oakland, Cal.—The First Unitarian Church 

of Oakland dedicated its new church edifice, 
on the corner of Fourteenth and Castro 
streets, Sunday, September 6. Rev. Minot 
J. Savage, of Boston, Mass., preached the 
sermon, and Rev. Dr. Horatio Stebbins, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Rev. G. R. Dodson and 
other clergymen participated in the exercises. 
Rev. S. Goodenough and other clerymen 
assisted in the devotional exercises. Brief 
addresses were made by the following lay- 
men: Ex-Gov. George C. Perkins, Hon. 
Horace Davis, John P. Irish, C. A. Murdock, 
Daniel Titus and Chas. J. Woodbury.— 
Guidon. 
—We clip the following also from the Guidon 
San Fraticisco: The bronze statue soon to 
be erected in Golden Gate Park, to the 
memory of Thomas Starr King, will be a 
source of pride to those to whom he min- 
istered. The influence of such a life does not 
soon spend itself, and a lapse of twenty-seven 
years has not dimmed the lustre of his fair 
name. It is testimony to his universality 
and breadth that this tribute of respect and 
reverence is paid not alone by those of his 
fellowship of religious faith, but by his fel- 
low-citizens of every shade of religious be- 
lief. It is Starr King the Patriot, the man, 
whom all unite in honoring. His old par- 
ishioners simply join in the common move- 
ment; they have not even led it, but their 
pride and joy is the greater that they did 
not need to lead it. They have done their 
part, and they have held themselves in read- 
iness to see that the final expense was pro- 
vided for. In this connection the Sanday. 
school has subscribed $50 toward the pedes- 
tal, and whatever sum may be je ar to 
complete the work and defray the expenses 
of the dedicatory services has been pledged 
by Dr. Stebbins, and will be met by his con- 
gregation. 

—The Gutdon also publishes a letter from 
a member of the Unitarian society at Port- 
land, Ore., William G. Eliot, pastor, report- 
ing progress in the various departments. 


Middleboro, Mass.—The Unitarian society 
of this place, organized in 1889, recently 
dedicated their new and beautiful church 
home. This result has been brought about 
by the energetic labors of the members of 
the society, assisted by friendly aid from 
older and wealthier organizations outside, 
and personal subscriptions from friends. 
The sermon was delivered by Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, from the text in Ephesians v : 27, 
‘““The gloriouschurch.’’ ‘‘ The ideal church 
is a glorious church because it is full of good 
works. It teaches the ignorant, rights 
wrongs, cares for the young, is given to hos- 
pitality. The fair stories of brotherly kind- 
ness and human helpfulness are incorpo- 
rated into the edifice.’’ Rev. H. N. Brown, 
of Brookline, gave a brief address on ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Worship,’’ Rev. Henry C. McDougall, 
an early pastor of the society, took part in 
the exercises. Rev. Paul R. Frothingham 
delivered an evening address. ‘‘ The mis- 
sion of the liberal church,’’ he said, ‘‘ was 
first to furnish a home for those who felt 
themselves turned out of other churches. 
owing to their rejection of old dogmas; and 
secondly to make the world we live in better 
by righting the political, moral and relig- 
ious abuses which civilization carries in its 
train in cities and towns. This church, 
dedicated to-day means a little higher grade 
in the civilization of the town.’’ Dr. E. L. 
Rexford, of Roxbury, represented the Uni- 
versalists. ‘‘The liberal church empha- 
sizes the sacred realities of love to God and 
love to man; it tries to save men for this 
world as well as the next.’’ Mr. Williams, 
of Chicopee, spoke on ‘‘ The Unitarian 
Church, the Church of the Present.’’ Rev. 
Joseph Osgood, of Cohasset made the clos- 
ing remarks. 


Marblehead, Mass.—We learn from one of 
the local press that Rev. John B. Barnhill, 
pastor of the Unitarian’ Church, has been 
delivering a series of discources on ‘‘ Some 
Prophets of Our Modern World.’’ ‘‘ The 
purpose of this series was to consider from the 
standpoint of religion certain great leaders 
of modern thought whose works and words 
have proved an inspiration to all sorts and 
conditions of earnest men and women 
rather than a special pleading for any mere 
sectarian interest. The subject of one 
of the discourses was ‘“‘Joseph Mazzini, 
Patriot and Prophet.’’ The second of the 
series was upon ‘‘ Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
Poet and Prophet,’’ and was delivered 
the first Sunday in August. Among the 
topics considered in the series were 
Parker, Carlyle, Channing, Ruskin, Goethe, 
Newman, Emerson, Martineau, Priestly, 
George Eliot, Browning and others. ‘‘ For 
He who was the God of the living and not 
the God of the dead is not without his liv- 
ing witnesses and prophets to-day, and this 
century of ours has yielded us examples as 
ihspiring and precepts as inspired as may be 
found in the most ancient of days.’’ 


Sharon, Mass.—A delightful event took 
place here Sept. 5, in the layingof the cor- 
ner-stone of the Ella Reed Home for children. 
Because of the rain the meeting was in the 


-. town hall, but it was a very pleasant and in- 


ing occasion. Miss Cynthia Bates, of 47 
Winter St., has long had it in her heart to 


do something for children that are left to 
the rude mercies of the world, she wishes to 
give to all she can, the real comforts and 
eter of home. Here are some eight 
acres of land in a fine healthy position ; and 
the home will be spacious and good in every 
way. The name of Miss Bates’ niece isa 
benediction to it, for she was a kind, sweet, 
Christian soul. There was some very fine 
music by Mr. Northcott, cornetist, and the 
Athena ladies’ quartet of Providence. The 
speaking was a rich treat by Rev. Philips 
Brooks and Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, and 
there was a poem read from Rev. William 
Brunton. Prayer was offered by Rev. G. 
F. Stanton, of Sharon. Noble words were 
said in regard to child life and the generos- 
ity of those who would aid them. Mrs. 
Spencer spoke in a very earnest, inspiring 
way. 
by those who were present. 


Manistee, Mich. — Prof. A. W. Gould 
preached his farewell sermon the last Sun- 


day in August, and on the following Monday | 
evening a farewell reception was tendered | 


him by the society over which he has admin- 
istered so acceptably for several years. The 
best wishes of the people here and all friends 
outside follow him to his new field of work 
in Hinsdale, III. 


Pitch urg, Mass. — The installation serv- 
ices of Rev. Walter F. Greeman were held 
in this place early in the month, Rev., E. A. 
Horton, of Boston, delivered the sermon, 
Rev. Samuel Crothers offering the installa- 
tion prayer, and Rev. W. H. Pierson of 
Somerville giving the change to the people. 
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It was Channing’s constant habit to point 
out the goodness in unbelieving and uncon- 
verted people ; to dwell upon those virtues 
which had no relation to creeds—a mother’s 
love for her child ; the kindness of brothers 
and sisters in their home life; the sense of 
duty and honor in soldiers, workmen, trades- 
men, scientists ; the compassion and sym- 
pathy that any tramp in the street or any 
millionaire in his carriage will feel at seeing 
a sick child fall by the way. These are 
natural, untheological virtues. Honesty in 
trade, truth in politics, kindness toward ani- 
mals, courtesy and deference in the presence 
of aged people—all the common nobilities 
of character, by which the world has its 
moral progress, homes their happiness, indi- 
viduals their good name—all of these are 
untheological—just as likely to be found in 
a doubter as in a believer, in a unconverted 
man as in the converted man. It is these 
common virtues, Channing declared, and 
not belief in a creed, not participation in 
any atonement, not as the pensioner of 
mercy or the object of any decree—it is just 
these common, simple, everyday virtues 
which a man builds up in himself that con- 
stitute his salvation here and hereafter and 
forever. 

That was a new basis, altogethér new. 
That was character against faith, humanity 
against tradition. It was exactly the reverse 
of all that the religious world had preached 
for fifteen centuries.— Universalist Monthly. 


WHAT appears more real than the sky? 
We think of it and speak of it as if it was 
as positive and tangible a fact as the earth. 
See how it is painted by the sunset or by the 
sunrise. How blue it is by day, how grand 
by stars at night. At one time tender and 
wooing, at another hard and distant. Yet 
what an illusion! There is no sky; it is 
only vacancy, only empty space. Itisa 
glimpse of the infinite. When we try to 
grasp or measure, or define the power we 
call God, we find it to be another sky, shel- 
tering, overarching, all-embracing,—palpa- 
ble to the casualeye. but receding, vanishing 
to the closer search ; unfathomable because 
intangible—the vast power, or ether in which 
the worlds float—but itself ungraspable, un- 
attainable, forever soaring beyond our ken. 
Not a being, not an entity is God, but that 
which lies back of all being and all entities. 
Hence an old writer, in his despair of grasp- 
ing God, said ‘* God may not improperly be 
called nothing.’’ Absolute being, is to the 
human mind about the same as nothing, or 
no being at all, just as absolute motion is 
equivalent to eternal rest, or as infinite space 
means no space at all. Motion implies 
something which is not motion, and space 
implies lines and boundaries. Infinite being 
or power gives the mind no place to rest. 
One’s thought goes forth like the dove from 
Noah’s ark and finds nowhere to perch.— 
John Burroughs in the Open Court. 
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RUTHS FoR THE TIMES. 


fty Affirmations concerning the Relations of Christianit 
to Religion. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cents, post paid. 
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The True Bermuda ster Lily 


Bears in winter enormous trumpet-shaped flowers 
of snowy whiteness, great weouty and unsurpassed 
fragrance. It is the Queen of inter Flowers, the 
most lovely and popular, and sure to grow and bloom 
freely in py +y- 4 surprising all with its superb 
loveliness. For only 80 cts. we will send by mail 
postpaid all of the following: 
1 Bulb of the True Bermuda Easter Lily, good size. 
1 Bulb Freeaia, most magnificent and fragrant. 
1 Bulb Roman Hyacinth, lovely spikes, very sweet. 
1 Bulb Tulip, Deuble Due Van Thol, magnificent. 
1 Bulb Giante Jonquil, yellow, and fragrant. 
1 Bulb Allium Neapolitanum,beautiful white flowers. 
1 Bulb Belgianiil acinth,lovely spikes of blue flowers. 
1 Bulb Glery of the Snow, superb blue and white. 
1 Bulb Star of Bethichem, (Orinthogalum) grand. 
1 Bulb Winter Aconite, large golden yellow and our 
SUPERB FALL CATALOGUTE of Bulbs and Plants 
for Fall Planting and Winter mocmine together 
with a sample copy of the Mayflower, and large color- 
ed plate of premium flowers. If you have already re- 
ceived Catalogue and Mayfiower, say so and we will 
send something else instead. The above 10 fine bulbs 
(which is our “Gem Collection” worth 81) may all 
lanted in pots for winter blooming, or in the garden. 
tvery one will bloom splendidly and for winter flow- 
ers thereis nothing finer. We send them for only 30 
cents to introduce our engerier Bulbs. Get your neigh- 
bors to order with you. e will mail 4 of these Gem 
Collections for 81. Order at once, asthis offer may 
not appear ¥ry > Also by mail, postpaid, 12 Fine 
Mixed Tulips or 35c., 6 Fine Mixed Hyacinths for 50c.; 
12 Mixed Narcissus, 50c.; 25 Fine Mixed Crocus for 20 cts. 
| TA F f 185] A superb work 
OUR FAL CA LOC or s of rt, large 
and illustrated, will be sent to — one on receipt of 
& cts. We offer the finest stock of Hyacinths, Tulips 
Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Freesias, etc., and scores o 
rare new Bulbs and Plants for fall planting and win- 
ter wane also choice Shrubs, Trees and Fruits. It 
is the most beautiful and complete Catalogue of the 
kind ever issued. We want agents in every town to 
take subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticul- 
tural Paper (16 pages), THE MAYFLOWER, 50c. per year 
Liberal premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park. WN. Y. 


BE READY FOR 


The Coming Climax 


A social and political revolution in 
America is bound tocome. If the more 
fortunate classes abuse their opportun- 
ities and ignore the coming climax, it is 
bound to culminate in bloodshed and 
choas. 

If they use their opportunity, and take 
steps to inaugurate the reforms demand- 
ed by justice, a peaceful revolution will 
usher in a new era of prosperity and 
human brotherhood. 

Lester C. Hubbard’s forthcoming book, 
The Coming Climax, will soon be issued 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Watch the news stands 
for it, 


‘$300 in PRIZES 


E give 80 Prizes in Cash, as follows: 5 of $10.00 
each; 12 of $.00; lO of $3.00; 2s of $2.00 and 

25 of $1.00. Also 3 World Typewriters, at $15. 
each; and 17 Book Rests, to attach to any chair, 
window sill table or bed at #2.00 cach, making 100 
PRIZES in all. All have a chance to Guess! 


Each reply.to be eligible to competition. must be 
accompanied by 50 cents ior a year’s subscription to 


THE ILLUSTRATED FIOM JOURNAL, 


an elegant Monthly, devoted to the Home, Fashion, 
Music, Stories, und Decorative. Art. Prizes sent for 
every Tenth Subscription on the day itis received. 
Send 50 cents and your answer, before Dec. 1, 1891, 
when the names of the winners will be published, 


Thomas G. Newman & Son, 203 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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SHOULD TAKE 


THE <> 
CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RR Great 
7 | 1) 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS, 
—____- DINING _ CARS-————-~” 


VAN BUREN STREET DEPOT. 
E. St. Jon™N, J NQ. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen'] Mauager “ Tkt. & Pass'r Agt. 
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nk’s Patent Refiectors 
for , Oil, or Electric. give 
the must pewertul, softest, 
cheapest, and best ight known 
for Churches, Stores. Banks, The- 
atrea, ts. etc. New and el- 
evant designs. Send size of room, 
Get circular & estimate. A liberal 
digcon at to churches & the trade 


ion’t docoraes ty chose 
1. P. FRINK, 561 Pear! St.,N.Y. 


Eatablished 1857. 


ROGRES FROM POVERTY.—A oe cs Bong Henry 

George, by Giles B. Stebb Cloth 
30 cents, paper 20 cents; postpaid. Adaress CHARLES 
_H.KERK & CO., 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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Unity Library. 

1. THE AURORAPHONE. By Cyrus Cole. 
Paper, 249 pages, illustrated cover in brown 
and gold. Fifty cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

2. THE GENIUS OF GALILEE. By Anson 
Uriel Hancock. Paper, 507 pages, half-tone 
engraving of Munkaczy’s Christ before Pilate 
on the cover. Fifty cents. Cloth, $1.50. 

3. THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, 
By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Ourstandard parchment edition with 
an added cover to protect from handling. 
Fifty cents. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 

4. ST. SOLIFER, WITH OTHER WORTHIES 
AND UNWORTHIES. By James Vila Blake. 
Paper, 179 pages, with beautiful half-tone 
engraving from design by Eva Webster on 
the cover. Fifty cents. Cloth, paper label, 
uniform with Mr Blake’s other books, 
with engraving as_ frontispiece, $1.00. 

5. JOHN AUBURNTOP, NOVELIST: His de- 
velopment in the atmosphere of a fresh-water 
college. By Anson Uriel Hancock. Paper, 
275 pages, with handsome illustrated cover. 
Fifty cents. Cloth $1.25. 

6. LIBERTY AND LIFE. By E. P. Powell. 
Seventeen discourses on the practicai ap- 
plications of the truths of evolution to 
morals and religion. Paper, 208 pages, 
heavy paper, neat antique cover. Fifty 
cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

Other numbers will follow in monthly 
succession. We shall aim to keep up the 
standard of Unity Library, as a purely 
American series of books, appealing to the 
best class of intelligent readers. Any num- 
ber mailed promptly on receipt of price. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


W hat Can Ethics 


DO FOR US? 


An address given before the Philosophical Club of 
Harvard University, Sanders Theatre, March 27, 
1890, by William Mackintire Salter, 


A Tacoma lawyer writes the author: “I have this 
moment finished reading your address, and I can not 
restrain the impulse to write to you and say that I 
have been greatly lifted ny in spirit and strength- 
ened by it. While I have been for years upborne by 
the same spirit which animates your speech, yet so 
stern, nay, heart-breaking, has been my outward en- 
vironment that at times I am submerged in gloom 
aud despondency, and need to hear the trumpet call 
toinspirit me. Your voice sounded in my ear at a 
time when I was very weak and weary, and new life 
has been imparted to me, for which I thank you.”’ 

Mr. Blake, one of the editors of UNrTy, writes of 
the same address: ‘‘I have read it with admiration 
and gratitude. Hardly I need say, yet, for my own 
joy, I will say that I agree with every syllable of it. 
It inspires and lifts me by a peculiar and heavenly 
pone in it. I mever have reud a loftier piece, of its 
ength, in any language or literature, nor dol see 
how any of any length could*be nobler except by the 
reiterations and climbings of strength on strength 
which come by the fact of length.” 


Paper, 32 pages, 10 cents, postpaid. 
Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


A oF OF 4 BEAUTIFUL 
Christmas Cards 


(Not Adv. Cards) anda sample copy of 


The St. Louis Magazine, 


Containing Illustrated Stories, Sketches, Timely 
articles on Health and Hygiene, a Home and Farm 
department, pictured wit and humor, etc., 


ALL FOR ONLY 10 CcnTS, 


These cards can not be bought in any stationery or 
book store for less than 10 or 15 cents each. 


T. J. Gilmore, gor Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SOLUTION OF LIFE’S DIVINEST MYSTERY. 
The agnostic says—and as a rule, says it hon- 
estly and not irreverently—I do not know what the 
term, God, really means nor what practical benefit 
the knowledge thereof can confer. 

The Gnostic says—and says it without presump- 
tion—/ do know as much on that subject as one need 
know in order to realize supreme satisfaction. Such 
knowledge is not communicable, strictly speaking, 
but I can supply the key whereby, with apt thought, 
that high knowledge is gained. Study *‘ The finding 
of the Gnosis,’’ a little book, mailed for 50 cents by 
the OCCULT PUB. CO., 152 Boylston, Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of women 
and tocurrent affairs. The only woman suffrage paper 
in America contributed to by Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences 
are now being published init. A real live all-around 
oe eg agp readable by every member of the family. 

rice $1.00 per year. Five weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Address Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pub- 
lisher, Beatrice, Neb. Published in Washington, 
D. C., during sessions of Congress. 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POW DER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.1. T.) Principal 


SCHOOL GIRLS Wort fight: “Guthit oniy rotcents. 
The Western World, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ghq Home. 


Helps to High Living. 
Sun.—You can not kill conscience more 
than oxygen. 


Mon.—VWove can not be quite housed or 
fenced in. 


Tues.—Make not your conscience a torment. 


Wed.—Abolish the so-called evil and you 
abolish the good. 


Thurs.—Censure is the edye-tool which he 
that handles cuts himself with. 


Frt.—Our ability to face and anticipate de- 


struction is proof we are not to be 
destroyed. 


Sat.—The ground of fellowship is reverence. 
—C. A. Bartol. 


Never Mind. 


Be thou lowly, friend and brother |! 
In the strife of mind with mind, 
Not too proud to yield, but only 
Just too proud to wrong your kind ; 
Never let the world adorn you 
With its baubles—it is blind, 
And if lofty people scorn you. 
Never mind. 


Never mind how much derided, 
Still hate glory, station, gold; 
Keep your whole heart undivided 
And your spotless soul unsold : 
One high-reaching thought, if tender, 
Is more wealth than earth can find 
If you thus outshine her splendor, 
Never mind. 


Builder be thou, friend and brother ! 

With thy thoughts huild all alone, 
In the unapparent yonder, 

Castles grander than of stone; 
Truth and goodness—these are masons 

Will build for you, if they find 
Steady occupation,— patience, 

Never mind. 


Back-yard Manners. 


The twins were in a bad humor 
that morning. Fred snatched a piece 
of buttered toast from Ted’s plate, 
and the latter hit his head with the 
syrup-spoon. The butter-knife fell 
on the floor and made a big grease- 
spot, both mugs of milk were upset, 
and there was general confusion. 

“Tut! tut!’’ quoth grandma, as she 
wiped the syrup from Fred’s matted 
locks. ‘‘ The idea of young men six 
years old having back-yard manners !’’ 

‘“Wh-what do you mean ?’’ asked 
Ted, stopping his howling, while 
Fred, too, paused to listen. 

“Back- -yard manners, don’t you 
know what they are?’’ said grandma. 
“Well, then, you just carry out this 
pan of food for the hens, and if you’ll 
stand there awhile and watch, I 
think you’ll know what I mean. ”’ 

Considerably mystified, the twins 
carried out the big pan, full of scrap- 
ings from the table, together with a 
generous sprinkling of corn. 

Now grandma’s hens were very 
tame,and as soon as they saw the 
pan, they ran to it as fast as they could. 
First came the rooster ‘‘ Robinson.”’ 
If you were to ask grandma why she 
gave him such a name, she would say, 
with a twinkle in her eye, ‘‘ Why, 
because he crew so /”’ 

Well, there was Snowball, the 
White Leghorn: Nugget, a cute little 
yellow hen; Donna Inez, a shining 
Black Spanish: Crosspatch, a big 
brown hen, who was always scolding 
and pecking: Jenny Lind, who had a 
happy, contented way of singing as 
she wandered around the yard. Then 
there were Rose and Priscilla Standish. 
the two plump Plymouth Rocks, 
and--but dear me! I can’t begin to 
tell all the names! Ted and Fred put 
the pan on the ground, and there was 
a great fluttering and scrambling. 

Nugget seized a long stem of mac- 
aroni; Donna Inez caught hold of the 
other end, and both pulled till the 
Piece was divided. Rose Standish 
pecked away industriously at a big 
Crust of graham bread. Snowball 
Showed a fondness for stray bits of 
meat, while Jenny Lind made a raid 
on cold potatoes. Priscilla worked at 
a lump of bread-pudding, and seemed 


when she found a raisin in it, and 
when she held it up on her beak all 
the other hens jumped for it so that 
she only saved it by eating it with 
one big gulp. 

As for Robinson, he stood quietly 
helping himself to the corn, swallow- 
ing kernel after kernel down his long 
throat like a miser putting gold-pieces 
in his bag. 

They all crowded, jostled, pecked 
at and scolded each other with many 
a prolonged ‘* Aer-7-7-r /’’ until both 
Ted and Fred were quite disgusted. 

Pretty soon the hens had finished 
itall. Every scrap of food was pecked 
from the tin, every kernel of corn 
scratched out of the dirt, and beaks 
were briskly cleaned off by scraping 
them on the edge of the walk. 

Nugget and Donna Inez strolled 
down to the brook for a drink; Snow- 
ball took a dust bath; Robinson 
jumped upon the fence, flapped his 
Wings and gave an exultant crow; 
the rest of the fowls stood with necks 
awry, sleepily rolling their eyes—that 
is, all except Priscilla and Rose 
Standish, who were pulling and tug- 
ging and quarreling over a bitof gristle. 


‘“Hens are greedy things!’’ said 
Ted. 

‘“ Awfully selfish!’ added Fred, 
sorrowtully. 


‘ Well, you see how it is,’’ observed 
grandma, coming to the door to hang 
out her dish-towel. Back-yard man- 
ners aren’? very nice, are they ?’’ 

The twins looked at each other, 
and grinned sheepishly as_ they 
thought of their fuss at the breakfast- 
table, then they answered grandma’s 
question by a low, but very decided, 
‘* No'm !’— Youth's Companion. 


A Temperance Tale. 


A mouse fell into a beer vat, poor 
thing, and a cat passing by saw the 
struggling little creature. The mouse 
said to the cat, 

‘“Help me out of my difficulty.’’ 

‘‘TIf I do I shall eat you,’’ said the 
cat. 

‘‘Very well,’’ replied the mouse; 
‘* T would rather be eaten by a decent 
cat than drowned in such a horrible 
mess of stuff as this.’’ 

It was a sensible cat, and said: ‘I 
certainly shall eat you, and you must 
promise me on your word of honor 
that I may do so. 

‘Very well, I will give you the 
promise.’’ 

So the cat fished the mouse out, and 
trusting to the promise, she dropped 
it for an instant. The mouse darted 
away and crept into a hole in the 
corner where the cat could not get him. 

‘‘But did n’t you promise me I 
might eat you ?’’ said puss. 

‘* Ves, I did,’’ said the mouse; ‘‘ but 
did n’t you know that when I made 
that promise I was in liquor ?’’ 

And how many promises made in 
liquor have been broken !— Selected. 
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Second Year of The Six Years’ Course.—Some Religions of the Older World. 


Che Sunday-Schaol. 


Il.—-THE RELIGION OF EGYPT. 


LESSON II. 


How did the Egyptians think of the powers of nature ; how was the world created 
and governed ? 

1. His sense of the sublime and sacred. 

2. What plants, animals, persons or places reverenced or feared, and why ? 

3. The gods or spirits he worshiped ; 

4. Tell the story of Osiris. 


in what order and how? 


‘‘ Osiris was the essential personification of divine goodness.’’ 
Power Cobbe. 

“Tt is at once a myth of the year, a Nile myth, 
mortality.’’-— 7/ze/e. 


Frances 


and a myth of im- 


NOTES. 


Nature Worship had a large place in this religion. Sun, moon, days, months and 
hours which never ceased, symbolized the everlasting gods, earth and sky fixed amid all 
changes. The Egyptian stood in awe before the mystery of life: ‘‘life in its eternal 
unchangeable foundation, and its innumerable modes of manifestation.’’— 7te/e. 

The Sun under many names naturally signified the supreme power in ever varying 
phases of its influence. The sun’s disk winged, which is found in Assyria, and passed 
from there to Persia, is acommon symbol. Earth, Heaven, and the Dawn were powers 

r ‘STRONG ONEs.”’ The rising dog-star (Sothis) aunounced the coming inundation and 
dated the New Year. 

Egyptian Mythology.—The beetle, laid on the heart of the dead man; the egg; the figure 
of a babe on a lotus leaf, or floating in a boat, or with its finger in its mouth ; the horns of 
a cow or goat; the bull, heron, cat, hawk, serpent, or fish—-all have special significance in 
the Egyptian mythology. 

Kings also were deified; and for the time seem to have been endowed with supreme 
sovereignty. 

CHIEF DivinitiEs—/A/ah (‘‘ He who forms’’ ), was the great god worshiped at 
Memphis. One of his symbols was a mummy in achest. ‘‘Gods are said to have come 
out of his mouth, [the Word] men from his eyes,’’ [the Sun ]. 
was the principal god at Heliopolis; and Ammon at Thebes. 
Seb, Osiris, Isis, Set, Nathor, Horus, Thoth, and Neith. 

The story of Osiris is well told by Plutarch (MORALS, vol. iv., pp. 65-139) in an inter. 
esting account of the ancient religion of Egypt. ‘‘ Osiris is at once the father, brother, 
husband and son of Isis, and also the son of their child, Horus.’’ Aenouf. Yet Osiris is 
the type of humanity. The casting in of the seed was the burying of Osiris. The hot 
winds, parching all, were Set or Typhon at war with Osiris. Horus was born at the 
winter solstice to overcome the evil god. 


Ra, with many names, 
Others of the great gods 


ee ee ee 


Liberty and Lite. 


Seventeen discourses by E. P. POWELL, on the applications of scientific 
truth to morals and religion. Some of the titles of the separate lectures are: 
Life and Death, what they are; Sinning against the Holy Spirit; A Sound Mind 
ina Sound Body; The True Life; The Doing Creed; A Substitute for Ortho- 
doxy; Character; The Religion of the Future. 


Buffalo Express :—One must go far before finding more incentive to break loose from the 
habit most of us have of letting other people do our thinking for us, than there is in LIBERTY AND 
Lirk. Its author is earnest, honest and interesting, 


Albany Argus :—The style is clear and forcible, and the author shows himself abreast of 
modern thought, 


personality of God, and adores “the working force of the Universe,’’ of which ‘‘ man is the factor,” 
his stead, this book gives that inspiration. 

Baltimore American :—W hile there are very many poignant truths in this work, there 
are many views advanced which to the young, undeveloped mind, may prove dangerous. 


Saturday Herald :—Mr. Powell writes with power. He has a clear, strong style. 
isa man of war, but as he says, he does not fight religion, only theology. 


Literary World :—Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious subjects. They are 
the work of a man of vigorous intellect who has studied the doctrine of evolution long and carefully, 
and has not found it necessary to abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are full of interest 
to the casual reader by reason of their fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to the seeker 
for religious and moral truth they offer many helps. 


Oberlin Review :—If there is any helpful inspiration to be given by one who denies the | 


Christian Register :—The title of this collection of discourses well expresses the ele- 
ments they reveal. They ring with liberty and are surging with life, Though the author has a deep 
philosophy, he is careful in his sermons not to sink into the depths of profundity, or,on the other hand, 
to preach over the heads of his hearers. His terse, direct, ringing sentences strike home. 


Second edition now ready. 
One volume, 208 12mo pages, cloth, $1 00 postpaid. 
Paper edition, 50 cents postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO, Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, - - CHICAGO. 
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ASINE Ses 


Sept. 17, 1891 


ubtlisher’s f\otes. 


To my Friends the Readers of Unity:— 

I begin this column of Publisher's Notes to 
find a place to say a number of things that I 
need to tell you, and that do not come prop- 
erly under any of the old departments of 
Unity. I never felt quite sure of the good 
taste of putting my communications under 
the heading of ‘‘ Announcements,”’ but in 
this new column I shall be sure of my 
ground, for no one need read it who is not 
interested in the business side of the paper. 


One clear advantage will come from a 
column where I can write in the first person 
singular. There has always been a little 
confusion and ambiguity in the use of ‘‘we,’’ 
as between the editorial majesty and the 
publishing firm, and the use of the shorter 
pronoun will be perhaps more explicit. It 
wlll also be quite as accurate. I usually 
sign official documents as ‘‘Charles H. 
Kerr, doing business under the name and 
firm of Charles H. Kerr & Company.’’ The 
latter style was adopted nearly six years 
ago when | began the publishing of UNITY, 
partly, I fear, with a view to impressing the 
outside public with the extent of the bud- 
ding enterprise, and partly also to make 
possible a future copartnership at any time 
without changing a name which it was hoped 
might become a trade mark of more or less 
value. Nosuch copartnership has yet been 
formed, so I feel at liberty to use the singu- 
lar pronoun still, where it will add clearness. 


After this rather lengthy preface, I come 
to my principal topic of the week, UNITY 
LIBRARY. Last spring I found that in or- 
der to compete at all with other publishers 
in reaching the smaller book stores and 
news stands throughout the country, it 
would be necessary for me to comply with 
the United States postal laws governing the 
issue of periodicals, and issue one book a 
month, under a common name for the 
series, thereby securing the privilege of 
mailing at a cent a pound instead of eight 
cents a pound. I had before me as exam- 
ples the /ranklin Square Library, the Riv- 
erside Library, Appleton’s Town and Coun- 
try Library, Sergel’s International Library, 
and others too numerous tv mention. I 
attached no great weight to the selection of 
a name, but it occurred to me that as I was 
the publisher of Unity, UNITy LIBRARY 
would be a natural and appropriate title. 
I certainly had no thought of deluding any 
of you into purchasing books in this series, 
with the idea that each and every book had 
received the endorsement of the UNirvy edi- 
torial committee. 


My first book in the series was THE AURO- 
RAPHONE, by Cyrus Cole. A severe criti- 
cism of this book has come to me indirectly 
from a prominent eastern minister, a good 
friend of UNITY by the way, who thinks it 
an intrusion in the series. Taking his view 
in connection with that of many others, for 
example, B. F. Underwood, whose apprecia- 
tive notice in the Religio-Philosophical 
Journal you have often seen quoted in my 
advertisement. I am inclined to think that 
our eastern friend had only read the first 
half of the book, or else that he read it just 
before his vacation. 


The second number of UN1Ty LIBRARY is 
THE GENIUS OF GALILEE, which Mr. Crowe, 
the editor of the (/miversa/tst Monthly, says 
is worth a year’s preaching in a liberal pul- 
pit. I do not especially recommend this 
book to those of you who are already 
familiar with the history of the first century 
and the results of modern criticism as ap- 
plied to the life of Jesus. But to those who 
find it hard to explain just what thought we 
have of Jesus’ life and work when miracle- 


. Stories are rejected, I know of scarcely any 


book so available. The third number is THE 
FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, of which I 
only need quote the proverb, ‘‘Good wine 
needs no bush.’’ 


The fourth number is James Vila Blake’s 
ST. SOLIFER, WITH OTHER WORTHIES AND 
UNWORTHIES. Gen. M. M. Trumbull, in 
The Open Court, calls this ‘‘a delightful 
book, and restful to the worried and wearied 
soul.’”’ Our friend Rev. W. E. Copeland, 
formerly of Omaha, writes in the Tacoma 
Globe, ‘‘ We do not remember to have read 


any book of essays in modern times which 


———_" 


are so suggestive and which are written in | 


such classic English.’’ And the /2terary 
World says of these story-essays that any 
one who can appreciate their delicate quali- 
ties might be warranted in complimenting 
himself. 


My next book, JOHN AUBURNTOP, NOvV- 
ELIST, by Anson Uriel Hancock, will be 
fully as entertaining to most of you as ST. 
SOLIFER, but I commend it not for “‘ classic 
English ’’ but for bright ideas expressed in 
English where there are occasional lapses. 
My friend Hancock has a most provoking 
proclivity for using French or Latin words 
to express an Anglo-Saxon idea. If I were 
permitted to reveal the secrets of my prison- 
house I could a tale unfold of the number 
of these which he sacrificed when we went 
over the proof together. Still there were 
enough of them left to shock F. L. H.. a 
his review of the book in the ‘‘Study Table’”’ 
column this week or next will show. For 
a’ that and a’ that, Mr. Hancock has some- 
thing to say in JOHN AUBURNTOP, and he 
says it. Notice how he impressed the east- 
ern editor quoted on the last page of last 
week’s UNITY. 

The latest, but not the last, number of my 
series is Mr. Powell’s LIBERTY AND LIFE. 
Two or three weeks ago the Philadelphia 
Sunday Item gave a review of this book 
three columns long, from which I will quote 
some time when I have more room left. 
About a thousand UNITY readers have the 
book already: the rest of you ought to have 
it. Mr. Powell has given the copyright for 
the purpose of increasing UNITy’s circula- 
tion, so by his generosity I can make you 
this special offer. If you will send one dol- 
lar with a new name for a year, or ten new 
names for ten weeks, I will send you LIBER- 
TY AND LIFE in cloth, or two copies of it 
in paper. If you look at the subject from 
the egoistic side you will prefer the former 
offer for the sake of your library ; from the 
altruistic side you will prefer the latter that 
you may have an extra copy to give away. 
I confess to being only half way through 
‘‘The Data of Ethics,’’ and my impression 
from this partial reading is that Mr. Spen- 
cer would advise the former. I shall be in- 
terested to see how the offer will work. 


I have other numbers of UNITY LIBRARY 
to announce later, perhaps one next week. 
It is a book that I believe will do good: if I 
thought the contrary, I should not publish 
it. Some of you may think otherwise, in 
that case blame me, and not the editors of 
UNITY, for they are innocent. 


Annonnveneits. 


National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, SEPT. 21 TO 24. 


Programime of Meetings. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 


4p.m. Meeting of the Council. 

7:45 p. m. Sermon, Rev. Richard A. 
Armstrong of Liverpool, Eng. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 

ga.m. Communion, Rev. E. E. Hale, 
D.D. 

10 to 10:30a.m. Conference called to 
order. Resolutions in memory of Justice 
Miller, late President of the Conference. 
Introduction of new President, Hon. George 
William Curtis. Organization. 

10:30 to10:55 a.m. Reportof the Coun- 
cil, by Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., Chair- 
man. 

10:55 to 11:20 a. m. Report by Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, Secretary American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

11:20 to 11:35 a. m. Report of the 
Women’s Alliance, by Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. 

1:35 a.m. to 12:20p.m. Church Ex- 
tension. Recommendations from the field, 
fifteen minute addresses by Rev. John F. 
Moors, D.D., Rev. T. B. Forbush, and —— 

12:20 to 12:45 p.m. Discussion and rec- 
ommendations from the floor, five minutes 
each. 

12:45p.m. Report of Business Commit- 
tee and reception of foreign delegates. 

1:30p. m. Dinner. 

3p.m. Joint meeting of the Council, the 
Fellowship Committees, and Secretaries of 
local conferences. 

7:30p.m. Meeting conducted by Rev. 
E. A. Horton, ‘‘Our Young People,”’ to in- 
clude various modes of activity, such as 
guilds, clubs, etc. Speakers, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, W. 
H. Baldwin, Esq., Rev. M. J. wp Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 


ga.m. Devotional Meeting, Rev. Mary 
A. Safford. 

10 to 10:45 a.m. Church Extension con- 
tinued. Recommendations from the field. 
Addresses, fifteen minutes each, by Rev. D. 
W. Morehouse, Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., 
and Rev. George L. Chaney. 

10:45 to 11:10 a.m. Report by Rev. 
Augustus Woodbury, D.D., on the Working 
of the Committees on Fellowship, with res- 
lutions. 

Ir:10a.m.to 12m. Recommendations 
from the floor, five minutes each. 

12M. to 12:45 p.m. Marriage and Di- 
vorce, by Hon. Carroll D. Wright of Wash- 
ington. 


12:45 p.m. Business Committee. 

1:30 p.m. Dinner. 

3to5 p.m. Women’s Alliance, Annual 
Meeting. 


7:30 p.m. Missionary Mass Meeting, ar- 
ranged and conducted by Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds. Speakers to be announced. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 


Christian Women will be held at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., September 23, at 3 p.m. The 
members are requested to send delegates ac- 
cording tothe constitution. The proposed 
by-laws will be voted upon, and vice-presi- 
dents and directors will be elected for the 
ensuing two years, the list of candidates 
nominated for these offices being announced 
in time for the meeting. A Nominating 
Committee and a Committee on Credentials 
will also be appointed. It is earnestly hoped 
that a full representation will be present, 
thereby giving the work of the organization 
an added impetus and disseminating fuller 
knowledge of its purposes. 

Mrs. Barrows, Miss Hamlin, and others 
will address the meeting, a full programme of 
which will be published next etek. 

Delegates are requested to ayes their 
credentials and to occupy the front seats in 
the centre of the hall. 

Headquarters will be opened in one of the 
“cottages’’ connected with the hotel, and 
delegates and members of Alliance branches 
are invited to meet there the members of 
the Executive Board, one or more of whom 


will be present during the days of the Con- 


ga.m. Devotional meeting, Rev. S. H. 
Camp. 

10 to 10:20am. Meadville Theological | 
School. Report of Committee on Endow- 


ment, with recommendations. 
10:20to11a.m. Report of the Committee 
on Liturgy, Rev. Howard N. Brown, fifteen 
minutes. Discussions and recommenda- 
tions from the floor, five minutes each. 
1ra.m* Rev. A. M. Knapp, Report on 
Japan, with recommendations. 


1:30am. The Bible in Theology, Rev. 
W. W. Fenn of Chicago. 
2:15 p.m. Business Committee. Elec- 
er of officers, resolutions. 
:30 p.m. Dinner. 
F to5p.m. Business session, if needed, 


for practical recommendations, ‘resolutions, 
and general business. 


7:30p.m. The Religious Outlook. Rev, 
Horatio Stebbins, D.D., and others. Twen- 
ty-five minutes each. Closing address by 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 

An Assistant Secretary will be put in | 
charge of the bell, which will strike one 


| 


| 
| 


ference. 
Mrs. J. W. ANDREWS, Presideni. 
EMILy A. FIFIELD, Recording Secretary. 


RAILROAD FARES. 


Over any of the Trunk Lines east of Chicago 
a reduction of one-third the regular first-class 
passenger rates will be made, as follows: At 
‘the time of purchasing the ticket for Sara- 
toga (which must be continuous) each person 
will state to the ticket agent that he is going 
to the Unitarian Convention at Saratoga, 
and wants a certificate for reduced fare. He 
will then be charged the full fare from 
starting point to Saratoga. At the Conven- 
tion one of its officers will properly indorse 
the return certificate, which, when it is pre- 
sented to the ticket agent at the depot, will 
entitle the holder to a return ticket at one 


third (') the regular rates. 


Persons availing themselves of this reduc- 


tion must apply at least one-half hour before 


minute before the close of the time allotted | 
| the afternoon of the 20th, a sleeping car 


to each speaker ; and, unless the Conference 
disapproves of the rule, each speaker will be 
rung down at the expiration of his time. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


The regular business meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Church Temperance Society will be 
held at Saratoga on September 24 at 5 o’clock 
in one of the parlors of the United States 
Hotel. Important amendments to the so- 
ciety’s constitution will be considered, re- 
ports for two years given, officers elected, 
and general plans discussed. All who are 
interested in the work of the society or in 
temperance are invited to attend. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND 


the train starts, as the certificate has to be 
filled in. | 
If twenty persons start from Chicago on 


will be reserved for the party on the Michi- 
gan Central, and will run through to Sara- 
toga without change. Apply without delay 
to Mrs. M. H. Perkins, 175 Dearborn St. 


—— 


Certificate of Fellowship. 


This certifies that we have examined the 
credentials of Mr. Chas. G. Brown, formerly 
connected with the Methodist denomination, 
who now applies for fellowship in the Uni- 
tarian ministry. We believe his character 
and qualifications justify our hopes of his 
useful service in such church as shall in- 


_vite him to its work. 


: , . . J. C. LEARNED, Western 
OTHER LIBERAL CHRISTIAN WOMEN. GEORGE A. THAYER. iihiatinn of 
The first annual meeting of the National S. M. CROTHERS, Fellowship. 
Alliance of Unitarian and other Liberal August, 1897. 
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BUY ALOT AT GRIFFITH! 


—> THE COMING GREAT <—~— 
on ar on SUBURB OF CHICAGO. 


AND UPWARDS. 


Payable, $4.00 and upwards, monthly. Send $2.00 deposit to hold your 
ontracts issued when one tenth is paid. 


Are You a Dollar Saver? Onc dolls" a week saved secures you a lot at 


* bottom prices at Griffith, which within one 
year will rival Hammond and Harvey as a manufacturing point. 
has four railroads now in operation, three Eastern Trunk Lines and the 
Outer Belt Line. It is higher elevation than Harvey, has two more railroads, 


bbb $1 00.2 


jot. 


i Over 200 Lots\\\ 
i Sold in 
Two Weeks. 
WRITE TO-DAY 
——S— Se) 


You Miss an Opportunity of Your Life 


If you fail to secure a lot before prices advance. 


JAY DWIGGINS & Co., 


We refer by permission to the Columbia National 
and Metropolitan National Banks of Chicago. 


Griffith 


and the Standard Oil Pipe Line, which 
supplies fuel oil at two-thirds the cost 
of coal. WITHIN A YEAR when the 
factories are running, lots will bring 
TEN TIMEs the present prices. Get 
our folders, showing map and plat of 
Griffith, together with eleven editorial 
extracts from Chicago dailies and Real 
Estate papers concerning Griffith’s 
advantages and bright future. 
GET IT TO DAY. 


Don’t wait until you have a large sum 
of money toinvest. $2.00cash will se- 
cure the lot of your choice now, Buy 
at the bottom. Mention this paper. 


409 Chamber of Commerce bldg. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Given Away 
FREE./ 
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If any boy or girl under 18 wants an elegant Hig 
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Revels they can obtain it free without one cent of money. 
all give away, on very easy conditions, 1,000 or more, 


DESCRIPTION OF BICYCLE: The wheels are 26 mches with cres- 


ed steel 
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